NBAA 
Miami Bound 


Ninth Annual Forum 
October 23, 


communication navigation 


business aircraft 


Increased Services 


Collins Reliability 


Now, an airborne electronic System 
designed exclusively for business 
aircraft. Services and high relia- 
bility of the “‘Airline Standard’’ 
are provided by Collins new space 
saving lightweight System. Weight 
is reduced greatly—the complete 
System shown below weighs only 
108 pounds and uses only 3.9 cubic 
feet. Services are increased—for 
example: Collins ADF Receiver 
weighs only 15 pounds, includes 
all usable frequencies, and is de- 
signed to highest airline standards. 


Each of these units is complete— 
with integral power supply. This 
System gives complete services of 
dual VHF Transmitter and 
Receiver, dual VOR, Automatic 
Direction Finder System, Marker 
Beacon Receiver, Glideslope Re- 
ceiver and Integrated Flight Sys- 
tem. An example of Collins new 
electronic System’s space economy 
is the 17L-8 8 watt VHF Trans- 
mitter in a panel mounted 8” 
instrument case. 


COMMUNICATION 


NAVIGATION 


CONTROL 


Call your nearest sales office for 
information or write for the new 
Airborne Electronic System for 
Twin Engine Aircraft brochure. 


(aS 
CREATIVE LEADER IN AVIATION ELECTRONICS COLLINS 
\ 


COLLINS RADIO COMP. 
Sony Maer peepee 315 2ND AVE. S.E., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA ® 1930 HI-LINE DRIVE, DALLAS 2 * 261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 e 
e » BURBANK ® 1200 18TH ST. N.wW., WASHINGTON, D.C, © 4471 N.W. 36TH ST., MIAMI 48 * 1318 4TH AVE., SEATTLE 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 11 BERMONDSEY ROAD, TORONTO 16, ONTARIO, CANADA 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY OF ENGLAND, LTD., 242 LONDON ROAD, STAINES, MIDDLESEX 


alr race 
winners... 


FIRST PLACE 
Beechcraft Bonanza flown by Frances Bera; Edna Bower,” 
co-pilot. Sponsored by AeroDuct, Incorporated. 


SECOND PLACE THIRD PLACE FOURTH PLACE FIFTH PLACE 

Pilot: Alice Roberts Pilot: Marion Craver Pilot: Marian Burke Pilot: Irene Leverton 
Co-pilot: Iris Critchell Co-pilot: Betty Lambert Sponsor: Burke Aviation Co-pilot: Carol Cooper 
Sponsor: Rheem Mfg. Co. Sponsor: Minthorne Music Co. Plane: Piper Super Cub Sponsor: Graubart Aviation 
Plane: Beechcraft Bonanza Plane: Piper Tri-Pacer Plane: Beechcraft Bonanza 


ALL SPARKED B 


The 10th annual Powder Puff Derby is over . . . the gals have 


AC short-reach pl 
gone home ... and all the records are duly recorded. Bt Sopa OMeee 


shown: S-88. Others: 
HSR-86; A-88; S-86 R; 
SR-83 P; HSR-83 P; LA-47; 


Another fact is recorded, too. Every one of the first five winners re 


flew a plane equipped with AC Spark Plugs! 


Every AC Spark Plug-equipped plane finished the gruelling 
2,366-mile race. Four out of six leg prizes were won by gals 
flying planes with ACs. Of the even dozen additional prizes, 
AC Spark Plugs were in seven of the winning planes. 


That’s a record to be proud of. We think that the Powder Puff 
Derby has proved, once again, the extra reliability you can 
expect with AC Aircraft Spark Plugs. 


Be sure to specify ACs in your plane. AIRCRAFT 
SPARK 
AC SPARK PLUG ae THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS PLUGS 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: Airwork Corporation: Millville, New Jersey; Miami Springs, Florida; Newark, New Jersey; Atlanta, Georgia; Arlington, Virginia. Pacific Airmo- 

tive Corporation: Burbank, California; Seattle, Washington; Oakland, California; Kansas City, Kansas; Denver, Colorado; Linden, New Jersey. Southwest Airmotive 

Company: Dallas, Texas; Kansas City, Kansas. Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc.: Chicago, Illinois; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Teterboro, New Jersey; East 
Boston, Massachusetts; Alexandria, Virginia. Standard Aero Engine Ltd.; Winnipeg, Manitoba; Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Give your plugs a break 


USE PERMATEX 
ANTI-SEIZE 
COMPOUND 


A scientifically de- 
veloped compound 
Oe Us Cy Odea let 
threaded connec- 
tions subject to high 
heat and pressure. 
Excellent lubricat- 
ing and anti-seize 
qualities. Prevents 
rust and corrosion 
—stops leaks—assures pressure-tight 
seals—makes disassembly easier. 


ba Aky, PERMATEX | wo 
Westize compel 
4 ee, 


Conforms to Military Spec. MIL-T 5544-A (ASG) 


ALSO THESE PERMATEX PRODUCTS 


Permatex Plastic Cleaner—Saves hours 
cleaning windshields and domes. For all 
types of plastic and glass. Prevents fogging 
—can’t scratch. Anti-static. 


Permatex Airplane Wash—Newest, best 
chemical cleaner for both metal and 
fabric hulls and wings. 


ad 


o) 


PERMATEX COMPANY, INC. 
Brooklyn 35, N.Y. * Kansas City 15, Kans. 


A Complete Line of Maintenance Chemicals 
and Sealing Compounds 
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2 MIEELTON: LANDINGS THIS YEAR? 


Proved by more than 12 million iandings already th/s year*, the 
Beechcraft Bonanza fully retractable tricycle landing gear gives unexcelled 
ruggedness, maneuverability and performance. Here are some of the reasons: 


% FULLY RETRACTABLE — the Beechcraft Bonanza’s gear gives 
maximum speed and economy of operation — there is no aerodynamic 
“drag” in flight to slow you down and eat up fuel. 


x RAPID RETRACTING ACTION — you have better and safer short-field 
performance — the gear is out of the way of wires, trees and fences. 


% SUPER-STRONG SHOCK ABSORBERS — they smooth out the 
1170 MILES NON-STOP bumps on the roughest fields. 


% STEERABLE NOSE WHEEL — it permits unexcelled ease 
of ground handling. 


3x PROVED BY TEN YEARS OF SERVICE — the test of in-service use on all 
kinds of terrain establishes the Beechcraft Bonanza’s landing gear as the 
world’s best on a single-engine business airplane. It exceeds 
military specifications for strength and ruggedness by 74 per cent! 


Before you buy any airplane, compare the features with the 
beautiful new four-place Beechcraft Bonanza for ’56. This Beechcraft leads 
the field in every way — and you can operate and pay for it for as low 
16.5 CU. FT. BAGGAGE COMPARTMENT as 212 cents per seat mile! See your Beechcraft distributor, or 
write Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita 1, Kansas. 


* Based on the more than 4,000 Beechcraft Bonanzas 
now flying an average of 360 hours per year. 


Ask about Beechcraft’s 
attractive leasing and 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


LARGEST WINDOWS IN THE SKY 
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now hear this... 


PERSONNEL 


Norman Warren has been elected a 
Vice-President by the board of Directors of 
Lear, Inc. Joseph M. Walsh was elected 
Assistant Secretary, Forrest D. Beamer 
Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 


Robert J. Smith’s membership on the 
Board of Directors of Continental Airlines 
while retaining presidency of Slick Airways 
has received CAA approval. 

T. Lawrence Cronin, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Director of Industrial Relations of 
Greer Hydraulics, N.Y. Cecil Barlow and 


Melvin Schoenberg have been named 
manufacturing superintendent and planning 
supervisor respectively. 


Herbert L. Weiss has been assigned as 
supervisor of field service and installation 
of the auto-pilot produced by Federal Tele- 
phone & Radio Co., Clifton, N.J. 


Robert J. Geis has been named manager 
of Beech Aircraft’s new north central sales 
region. Robert G. Oestreicher is Beech’s 
new northeastern regional sales manager. 


R. B. Springer has been appointed sales 
manager of the Tactair Div. of Aircraft 
Products Co., Bridgeport, Pa., to direct 
marketing of a new business-plane auto- 
pilot. 


Donald C. Lillis was elected a director 
of Piasecki Aircraft Corp., Philadelphia. 


George Kincade has been appointed 
Piper Sales Representative by Atlantic Avi- 
ation Service, Wilmington, Del. 

Wilson A. Gebhardt has been ap- 
pointed Section Manager of Aircraft Engine 
Products section, Bendix Aviation Corp., 
South Bend. William J. Kunz, Jr., and 
Rudolphe Bodemuller will be assistant 
engineering managers. 

C. O. Osthoff replaces R. J. Sherwood 
as administrative assistant to R. M. Tonks, 
executive V-P and general manager of 
Aerodex Inc., Miami. Henry C. Huntress, 
Jr., is new assistant to the plant manager 
at Aerodex. 


Walter C. Ireland has been appointed 
Eastern Sales Engineer for Kawneer Air- 
craft Products Div., Niles, Mich. 

Darrell G. Smittle has joined Weber 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., as Staff En- 
gineering Supervisor in the Commercial 
Seating Div. 

Paul Jones has been appointed works 
manager of the Borg & Beck Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp.; he was previously 
Utica Plant Manager of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. 

R. H. Rice, V-P and a director of North 
American Aviation, has been named Gen- 
eral Manager of the Los Angeles Div. R. 
H. Ruud has been named Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager at Los Angeles. 


John K. Cochran has been appointed 
production manager for the fiber glass div. 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 


Merwyn A. Kraft to serve as coordi- 
nator of research project for CAA by 
Flight Safety Foundation in the field of 
physical standards for aviation personnel. 


HONORS 

Donald W. Douglas Sr. has received 
the National Defense Transportation 
Award for 1956. Previous honors to Doug-- 
las include Sperry Award on 20th Anni- 
versary of DC-3, Collier Trophy, Guggen-: 
heim Medal, U.S. Certificate of Merit, 
USAF Exceptional Service Award. 


COMPANIES 

Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, sold 1774 
units in the first six months of 1956, exceed- 
ing its own total sales for 1955 and leading 
its nearest competitor by more than 500 
units. Cessna sales are larger than the 
combined sales of three other leading manu- 
facturers. For the four leading manufac- 
turers, sales to July 1956 are only some 850: 
units less than total 1955 sales. 

The Garrett Corp.’s wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, the Northill Co., L.A., has. 
been merged with Garrett’s Air Cruisers. 
Div., Belmar, N.J., to consolidate the man- 
agement of all Garrett’s survival and marine 
products. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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API’s local inventory and service facilities can help you in- 
crease square foot floor space value for productive uses by 


productive value! 


what's a square foot worth to you? 


eliminating heavy warehousing requirements. 

At any of API’s local inventory and service centers, you will 
find a wide variety of A-MP® Terminals, Connectors and Tools 
to meet all your service requirements. Order only the amount 
to satisfy your service needs. Call API’s nearest branch office 
for inventory, service and technical assistance! 

In addition to branch offices, API maintains a group of local 
telephone information centers for your convenience. 
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wae The product and the product knowledge 
a dependability 2 wayS— of the API man who serves you. 


Hawthorne, Calif. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
San Francisco, Calif. y 


American Pamcor, Inc. *Kansas City” Mo 


*Dayton, 0. 
*Portland, Ore. 


Subsidiary of Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc. Sp ee siaciewone J Bittern ia fe: 
; Chicago, Ill. *Albany, N.Y. *Knoxville, Tenr 
181 Hillcrest Ave., Havertown, Pa. *Indianapolis, Ind. Buffalo, NY. bateatehoe, 
“Baltimore, Md. *Charlotte, N.C. *Richmond, Va. 
Boston, Mass. Cincinnati, 0. “Huntington, W Va. 
Detroit, Mich. Cleveland, 0. “Milwaukee, Wis. 


*Consult the yellow pages of your local telephone director 
under AMERICAN PAMCOR, INC., for local telephone conten aasiben 
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WHY BUSINESS AIRCRAFT? 


Some of the reasons that have made and are coutinuing to make 
the airplane a recognized industrial tool are, first, that the use of 
airplanes by American industry has steadily increased as economic 
justification has become progressively evident. The trial or test pe- 
riod appears to have ended. 

Progress in business flying has been evolutionary. It is not a 
“flash in the pan”; the trends indicate a solid economic base, hence 
the healthy growth. 

Perhaps the fact that for several years industry has been in the 
process of necessary dispersal and decentralization is the basic eco- 
nomic reason which established industry’s need for airplanes. Many 
large American companies now operate in areas comprising large 
segments of our country’s geography. 

It is companies with scattered facilities which have found the air- 
plane of particular value. It is seldom possible, any longer, for man- 
agement to step from the back door of the headquarters office into 
the production plant, the storage facility, or the sales outlet. More 
often than otherwise, these operations are far removed from head- 
quarters. 

The American consumer has profited through lower costs by rea- 
son of great economies in mass production, which have come as the 
areas of raw products, of manufacturing processes, and of marketing 
have been brought under coordinated control. 

The need for aircraft in business comes into the picture because 
the sources of raw products are seldom located near the centers of 
manufacturing or the areas of consumption. 

Key personnel, coordinators, men who must work at many points 
of operation, such as engineers and other technical people, managers, 
staff department heads and executives now spend only a fraction of 
the time in travel that was required before the advent of the business 
aircraft. Years ago it seemed normal for the key people of industry 
to spend as much as two or three days in travel time for each produc- 
tive day on the job. With the airplane, however, this high rate of un- 
productive travel time has been cut to a fraction. It is not uncommon 
now to travel to and from and to complete an assignment at a distant 
point all in one day that formerly required two or three days for 
travel alone. : 

Logistics—having the right men, the right tools and the right 
equipment at the right place at the right time—therefore plays a vital 
role in the economics of modern business. The airplane accordingly 
has become a logistics tool of modern business. 


“one stop service’ 


Maintenance, service, major overhaul, 
modification...airframe, accessory 
or engine... for private, executive or 
commercial aircraft all at one landing 
in one convenient location. 


Airframe Structure overhaul, 
modification, repair 


@ 


Landing Gear overhaul, 
modification, repair 


@) Hydraulic & Electrical System 
installation, service, overhaul 
ia Design & Painting of 
aircraft exterior 


Engineering Service 


©) 


Tiedown & Hangar Storage 
by day or month 


Gas Service on fast, 24-hour 
refueling service 


Interior Cabin design, 
decorating & finishing 


© Instrument overhaul & repair 
(complete) 
Radio installation, service or 
@ repair (custom) 
Fuel Tank Sealing, wing modified 


to accomodate integral tanks 
(wet wing) 


Aircraft Engine service, overhaul, 
modification, replacement 
a) Propeller service, overhaul, 


modification, replacement 
Check your needs — fly in 
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OPERATIONS. 


Reading, Pa. 


Single Engine Operation of 


Twin Engine Business Aircraft 


The conclusions of the Round Table participants included 
the expression of the following aspects of the situation: 


“The first answer to emergency 
procedures on the light twins is 
to start before the emergencies 
occur.” 


“We have modern airplanes, de- 
signed for modern business, and 
they can handle emergencies 
very well, given the opportun- 
ity. 


“Our obligation to the customer 
is to stay with him until he’s 
capable of handling the aircraft 
through all the emergencies he 
is likely to meet.” 


“The people who sold me the 
airplane did all in their power 
to teach me how to fly it.” 


“Tt may not be an emergency at 
all if the man is capable of con- 
cise thinking when these things 
occur.” 


“The airplane is unable to 
think for itself—a pilot still has 
to fly it, but aerodynamically 
we have come a long way to 
help him.” 


“Given competent, trained han- 
dling, the new light twins’ per- 
formance with one engine out 
meets all reasonable require- 
ments.” 


Thomas A. Davis, Moderator (Chief, 
General Safety Division, CAA, Region 
1): “In opening this Round Table con- 
ference, I'd like to express appreciation 
to SKYWAYS Magazine for their for- 
ward-looking policy in conducting these 
valuable forums for the benefit of the 
flying public, and especially the busi- 
ness pilots. In this latter group there 
are pilots whose experience and skill 
ranges from the newest novice with the 
ink still wet on his license to the vet- 
eran professional who has been flying 
on his own or somebody else’s business 
for many years. 

“Our subject today is a review of 
single-engine, or ‘one-engine-out’ opera- 
tion of the new light twins. This is an 
entirely new class of aircraft coming 
into the hands of the often non-profes- 
sional pilot, and the problems associ- 
ated with them may not be as thor- 
oughly explored as they are with 
professional pilots and heavier multi- 
engine aircraft. Mr. Harmon, would you 
like to start off the discussion?” 
Charles Harmon, Jr. (Chief Pilot, 
Lockport Felt Co.): “I assume that, in 
this discussion, we’re more interested 
in the new lighter twins rather than 
the D-18 class. I’ve found that these 
aircraft are, at best, marginal as far 
as single-engine capabilities are con- 
cerned, particularly when flown at 
gross. It’s my personal opinion that 
many of the light twins are being op- 
erated over maximum allowable gross, 
but even at recommended gross loads, 
inexperienced pilots without a thorough 
knowledge of twin-engine flying can 
easily get into serious trouble. These 


twins have very good handling char- 
acteristics and are simple to fly as long 
as both engines are operating normally; 
any pilot can step from a Bonanza, 
Navion, Cessna, or what have you, into 
any of these light twins and have no 
dificulty flying them until they are 
faced with one-engine-out emergency— 
and an engine out in aircraft of this 
category is an emergency.” 

Davis: “Mr. Harmon, what would you 
suggest as a correction in the manu- 
facture of these light twins which might 
alleviate the conditions you describe, 
especially on the over-gross question?” 
Harmon: “I feel that, basically, the 
manufacturers are at fault. They are 
producing an aircraft that they call a 
twin, but actually to operate it safely 
and realistically one would almost have 
to restrict his operation to the same 
rules he would use if he were using 
single engine equipment. My point is 
that they are offering an aircraft that 
requires technique to fly safely under 
single engine conditions to a market 
consisting of pilot whose knowledge of 
single engine operation of twin-engine 
equipment is very limited, and in many 
cases non-existent. 

“Of course, the light twin manufac- 
turers are not the only ones guilty of 
producing airplanes with a very limited 
useful load. We are faced with this 
same problems in most of our aircraft. 
Starting with a standard craft we are 
in good shape, but in order to have a 
piece of equipment that can be util- 
ized safely, one has to load it with 
dual instrumentation, reliable naviga- 
tion and communications, dual electri- 
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cal systems, dual vacuum, adequate 
fuel, anti-icing, de-icing, etc. By the 
time a light twin is so equipped, there 
Is no remaining room, weightwise, for 
passengers. Because of this, we have 
light twin owners either flying without 
adequate equipment or well over 
gross.” 

Davis: “Do you think that dual equip- 
ment should be required on the light 
twins?” 

Harmon: “They should if they’re go- 
ing to fly them as an all-weather air- 
plane, as many of them feel they can.” 
Davis: “Well, how about emergency 
procedures on the light twins?” 
Harmon: “In answer to Mr. Davis’ 
question, I’d like to express my opin- 
ion that the first answer to emergency 
procedures on the light twins is to 
start before the emergencies occur. By 
that I mean with the manufacturer. If 
he is going to produce and sell equip- 
ment that is marginal, he should be 
morally responsible, through his own 
representatives, distributors, dealers 
and salesmen, to see that the people 
purchasing and flying his product 
know the shortcomings of that product 
and how to cope with emergencies. 
These light twins are very deceiving in 
performance. With both engines oper- 
ating, they are a pleasure to handle; 
but lose an engine, and things become 
very difficult. Many owners flying light 
twins have never actually feathered a 
prop. Many of them have no idea what 
V-1, V-2, or VMC mean. Many of them 
don’t know what minimum controllable 
speed is for their plane, nor what effect 
high temperatures, altitude, or rough 
air will have on single-engine opera- 
tion. They don’t know because they 
haven’t been told or shown, and in 
many cases the person demonstrating 
and selling the aircraft to them doesn’t 
know himself. It’s only natural for a 
business-man, who has been flying 
single-engine equipment and restricting 
his operations to day VFR, to think 
that a light twin will enable him to 
operate anytime, anywhere, particu- 
larly when the light twin seller en- 
courages just such thinking. They feel 
that with two engines they can fly 
weather, night, on top, over high ter- 
rain with no worries—and they have 
none, until they lose one of their en- 


ROUND TABLE PARTICIPANTS include (I to r): Charles Harmon, 
Jr.. Chief Pilot for the Lockport Felt Co., Arthur Whitcomb, Presi- 
dent of Arthur Whitcomb, Inc., Thomas A. Davis, Chief of CAA’s 
General Safety Division, Region I, Moderator of the Discussion, 
and R. T. Amis, Jr., President of Aero Design & Engineering Co. 
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gines, and then they have problems.” 
Davis: “Mr. Colthorpe, would you 
express your opinions?” 

Kenneth. G. Colthorpe (Chief Pilot, 
Chamion Spark Plug Co.): “Vd like 
to endorse Mr. Harmon’s_ remarks, 
and enlarge on them a little. We are 
dealing with an industry problem that 
starts with the people who manufacture 
the airplane, and their integrity in ad- 
vertising their product, and then down 
through the distribution of the pro- 
duct and the demonstration. Often, 
when it comes to talking about power, 
speed, stabilized flight conditions, and 
so on, I’ve found that the person dem- 
onstrating the airplane is not too ex- 
perienced, and it becomes a case of 
the blind leading the blind. 

“Also, when a manufacturer is talking 
about standard conditions, he is often 
talking about ideals. He’s not consid- 
ering all the other variables. For in- 
stance, he’s obviously talking about 
new engines, and, of course, non-alti- 
tude engines that have age on them 
are not the same engines they were 
when you took the demonstration. In 
the case of a non-altitude engine, max- 
imum performance at altitude will in- 
variably require full throttle, and, all 
other factors remaining equal, the 
amount of power developed will de- 
crease as the engine hours increase.” 
James F. Voyles (Sales Representa- 
tive, Aero Design and Engineering 
Co.): “You're talking about normal 
aspirated engines.” 

Colthorpe: “That’s right. With no 
compensation for altitude, a full throt- 
tle is capable of so much and no more. 
It will not be the same with six or 
eight hundred hours on it as it was the 
day it came out of the factory. These 
things all wear, and it will show itself 
sooner or later, in lower horsepower. 

“There are many other variables that 
are not the direct responsibility of the 
manufacturer. We know that fuels vary. 
We know that an airplane with a large 
aggregation of mud on it, for instance, 
is not going to perform like a clean 
airplane, and so on. Obviously the man 
selling the product can’t spend even the 
amount of time we have just spent dis- 
cussing all these things that are going 
to keep this airplane in a pinch from 
doing what he has just said, and 
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maybe even demonstrated, it would do, 
to a man who is then going to stake 
his life that the airplane will do it.” 
Voyles: “We have to assume that the 
man has enough intelligence to ascer- 
tain these facts himself.” 

Colthorpe: “Yes, I agree that some- 
where along the line we have to 
limit the responsibility of the manu- 
facturer and distributor. But I would 
point out this: that if you were run- 
ning a gun store, and were going to 
sell a gun to your next-door neighbor, 
knowing full well that the man does 
not have the experience to handle it, 
you might then have cause to consider 
whether or not you want to make this 
sale. Obviously, if you’re selling an 
airplane, the chances are that the man 
may not even be flying in the same 
state with you, and the law of aver- 
ages says he isn’t going to come 
through your roof top. We should ser- 
iously consider whether or not it’s a 
good chance that he’s going to come 
through somebody’s roof top. 

“We had a tragic example of it here 
on the west coast recently, when it 
was learned during the accident inves- 
tigation that the man selling an air- 
plane suggested that the buyer take 
instructions before operating the air- 
craft. Since the sale was already com- 
pleted, this suggestion carried little 
weight. The aircraft ended its last 
flight buried in an apartment house. 

“T think we do have a need for a little 
more integrity in the distribution of 
these products, a little more explana- 
tion to the man who is undergoing an 
upgrading into a slightly more ad- 
vanced aircraft. We should recognize 
our responsibility at least partially to 
educate this man to the responsibility 
he is assuming.” 

Voyles: “I know one particular man- 
ufacturer who has turned down several 
people because he thought they might 
possibly kill themselves. But in dem- 
onstrating an aircraft to prospective 
buyers you can’t ascertain all these 
facts soon enough. In our firm, we 
guarantee all our performance figures 
within three per cent. You say that a 
standard atmosphere represents an 


ideal; the facts are to the contrary. 
It’s taken on a normal day, films are 
taken of these various tests, and they 


K. G. COLTHORPE, (/), Champion Spark Plug Co., shown here 
with Edwin S. Braden, owner of Braden’s Flying Service, and 
James F. Voyles, Aero Design and Engineering Co., emphasized 
the responsibility of the aircraft distributor to ascertain the flying 
skill of the man buying his first light twin-engine airplane. 


are brought down to what are practi- 
cal, not ideal, conditions. 

“As far as the engine goes, of course 
it will perform well on the first trial. 
Your automobile will, too. But after 
you put 50,000 miles on it it becomes 
a little sluggish, and you take this into 
consideration before you start on a 
trip. By the same token, the man 
youre selling to has enough intelli- 
gence to allow the airplane the same 
leeway as he would his automobile.” 
Colthorpe: “Mr. Voyles, I think we 
all agree that the performance of 
the light twins is satisfactory when 
everything is functioning. I think our 
biggest problem has been in the emer- 
gencies. Do you think that the aircraft 
that are now built can handle the 
emergencies we are likely to meet?” 
Voyles: “Yes. In fact, I think they 
handle them better than any of the 
pre-war and World War II types. We 
have modern airplanes, designed for 
modern business, and they can handle 
these emergencies very well, given the 
opportunity. 

“However, if you take an inexperi- 
enced person and put him in an airplane 
without properly checking him out— 
and when I say properly I mean, go 
through all the single-engine proce- 
dures, and all the emergency proce- 
dures—you’re just waiting for an acci- 
dent. As long as everything is going 
fine, the man has no worries. We at 
Aero Design and Engineering have a 
training program, and we religiously 
adhere to it. We request the privilege 
of checking on every individual who 
purchases one of our airplanes, even 
though it’s a used aircraft. Just cald 
and we'll be glad to make arrange- 
ments for you, send you through our 
little engineering course, show you all 
the maintenance, and our chief test 
pilot will spend the desirable time 
with you checking you out at no cost 
to you, the customer, other than the 
gas and oil.” 

Colthorpe: “Do you find that many 
oeyour customers take advantage of 
its 

Voyles: “We find that about 99 and 
nine-tenths per cent take advantage of 
it, even though they’re experienced 
pilots. Therefore, we get uniform flying 
of our airplanes throughout the United 
States, and we have an outstanding 
safety record.” 

Davis: “Mr. Braden, you've had a lot 
of experience in training pilots and 
their transition into multi-engine. What 
have you to offer to defend a pilot's 
point of view in this transition?” 
Edwin S. Braden (Owner, Braden’s 
Flying Service): “Well, Tom, I think 
up until now, when you bought a Twin 
Beech or a DC-3, no one would think 
of letting you go without considerable 
co-pilot time. We come along with 
these light twins, and eyerybody’s anx- 
ious to go, but I think that they just 
haven’t been checked out properly. I 
think they are fine airplanes; they are 
built for business today, and they do a 
good job. Many of them aren’t any 
more loaded down with their equipment 
‘than some of the older aircraft that the 
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THOMAS A. DAVIS, Moderator 
of the discussion, is Chief of the 
General Safety Division, CAA 
Region I. He joined the CAA in 
1939; prior to that he spent four 
years in the Air Force. 


R. T. AMIS, JR., is President of 
the Aero Design and Engineering 
Co., and is a partner in the Amis 
Construction Co., which has used 
business aircraft as a major 
means of transportation for more 
than ten years. 


EDWIN S. BRADEN has owned 
and operated Braden’s Flying 
Service since 1934; is distributor 
for Piper airplanes. 


KENNETH. G. COLTHORPE, 
Chief Pilot for Champion Spark 
Plug Co., active in flying since 
1939, has been instructor, ATC 
pilot, fixed base operator; mem- 
ber AOPA, Air Force Associa- 
tion, QB’s; NBAA representative. 


CHARLES HARMON, JR., Chief 
Pilot, Lockport Felt Co., was fixed 
base operator, A.F. pilot, civilian 
flight instructor, manager of ex- 
ecutive charter operation. 


JAMES. F. VOYLES, Factory 
Sales Representative for Aero 
Design and Engineering Co., has 
spent 214 years with that com- 
pany; previously served ten years 
as Air Force Pilot. 


ARTHUR WHITCOMB is Presi- 
dent of Arthur Whitcomb, Inc., 
owns and operates an Apache. 


executive pilots are flying. But these 
are experienced pilots, and they didn’t 
do it so quickly. We’re selling these air- 
planes to business people, who want to 
fly them. They step up from a Bonanza 
or smaller airplane, and they’ve had 
very little twin-engine training. | 
don’t think these people are getting 
the proper check-out or emergency pro- 
cedures. For instance, we have people 
come into us, and they'll say, ‘How 
many hours would you say to give me 
a twin-engine rating?’ I can only an- 
swer, ‘How many hours doesn’t come 
into it. ’ve got an airplane here that 
I paid a lot of money for. Do you want 
to learn to fly this thing or do you just 
want to go around the field in it?’ I 
think you just can’t set any time on the 
eourse. Many have said, “Why, when 
we learned to fly the Twin-Cessna, the 
guy only shot three landings with me.’ 
But no one flew a twin Cessna like 
they're attempting to fly the light 
twins today. We conceded that their 
single engine operations were limited, 
and we operated them with more of a 
knowledge of their lack of perform- 
ance than we do today. 

“We expect more today, but there is 
a procedure that must be followed and 
you've got to be exposed to these 
things. A fellow says, ‘I’ve got two en- 
gines, so if one goes dead ’m much 
better off.’ But TIl never forget that 
when they checked me out in a Wid- 
geon they said, ‘If you lose a motor, 
you reach out and shut it off. You 
know what you’re going to do—you’re 
going to land.’ The old Widgeon had no 
single-engine performance at all; that’s 
what he was trying to put over. 


“We've had many people come to us 
with other products. I did a flight test 
recently with a fellow who is going to 
buy an airplane and who needs some 
time. I think that some people are 
turning him loose too soon. I know that 
before, if you wanted to fly at 18, you’d 
sit a good many hours as co-pilot, and 
have a chance to observe these things. 
But today, it seems that some people 
think three times around the field are 
enough. While these multi-engine 
planes are flying, theyll do an excel- 
lent job. There is just a little bit more 
to know when the emergency does 
arise. I think we need a good program 
to check these fellows out, and go 
through these procedures.” 

Davis: “Well, Mr. Braden, do you 
find that the majority of your appli- 
cants for multi-engine rating press you 
for the emergency procedures, or do 
you have more or less to force them to 
learn?” 

Braden: “We're just not interested 
in the man who wants to go arouid the 
field. I look at it this way: if I give 
you a multi-engine rating, I can say, 
‘There’s the airplane. It’s mine; you 
can have it and go.’ I’m not interested 
in just saying, ‘Well; you flew around 
the field, and let it end there. It’s got 
to be a very good course, or there’s no 
sense in wasting the time or the 
money.” 
Davis: “Mr. 
light twin?” 
Braden: “Yes.” 

Davis: “What is your program for 
indoctrimating the private pilot or the 
non-professional pilot in its capabili- 
ties?” 


Braden, you sell the 


(Continued on page 30) 


IN BOTH GREAT 


“Room To Be Comfortable” 


Flexibility and Utility in both great Commanders are made 
possible by the long, roomy cabin. Ample space is provided 


for such optional accessories as the multiple use hassock 


seats and tuck-away conference tables. 


Cue Eom Stp... 


Write For Catalog 126-A Write For Catalog 126-S 
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New Executive Transport from Cessna: ‘Lhe*6vZ059 = 
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Cessna 620 Executive Transport: 
Four Engines, Pressurization, 
Air Conditioning, Long Range 

Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans., 
Asociated Member of NBAA, has 
produced the first pressurized four- 
engine airplane ever built expressly for 
the corporation market, the Model 620. 
The new executive transport is the re- 
sult of three years’ development, in re- 
sponse to the expressed needs of busi- 
nessmen for more range, pressurization, 
air-conditioning, and four-engine safety. 
Powered by four GSO-526-A Continen- 
tal engines, each developing 320 hp on 
takeoff and 290 hp METO, wind tun- 
nel tests indicate a cruising speed of 
235 mph at 70% power at 18,000 feet. 
The 620 will have a maximum speed 
of 269 mph at 15,000 feet. Take-off 
gross weight is 13,650 pounds; landing 
gross is listed at 13,000 pounds. The 
price of the Cessna 620, production 
plans and delivery dates will probably 
be announced about October Ist, fol- 
lowing extensive testing and perform- 
ance evaluation. 

Maximum rate of climb at sea level 
is approximately 1600 feet per minute. 
Take-off distance, over a 50-foot obsta- 
cle at sea level, is 1800 feet, while 
landing distance over the same obsta- 
cle at sea level is approximately 2250 
feet. According to Ralph Harmon, 
Chief Engineer for the 620 project, the 
four-engine executive transport will 
have a maximum range of 1700 miles, 
or over 1550 miles with an average of 
one hour holding time. Endurance at 
65% power will be about 714 hours. 
The 620 has a four-engine service ceil- 
ing of 27,500 feet at gross weight, and 
a three-engine service ceiling of 22,500 
feet at gross. Harmon said the airplane 
will comply fully with the CAR 0.4b 
transport category requirements. 

The Cessna 620 has a wing span of 
do feet, a length of 41’ 6”, and stands 
16’ 6” high. The wing loading is 40.1 
pounds per square foot; power loading 
is 10.6 pounds per horsepower. By us- 
ing wing-tip tanks and tanks in the 
outer wing panels, none of the 620’s 
535-gallon fuel capacity is carried in- 
board of the engines. 
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The fuselage of the 620 is 74” wide 
and 84” high, permitting full head 
room. The cabin, which is separated 
from the pilot’s compartment, has 16 x 
30 inch picture windows, a galley, lo- 
lated just aft of the pilot’s compart- 
ment, containing facilities for serving 
in-flight lunches and hot or cold bev- 
erages, a lavatory, located aft of the 
passenger compartment, and a walk-in, 
pressurized baggage compartment. A 
gas turbine power plant, located in the 
aft fuselage, provides air-conditioning, 
pressurization, forced ventilation, heat- 
ing, and auxiliary electrical power. The 
unit may be operated continuously, in 
flight or on the ground, thus eliminat- 
ing the need for outside power sources. 

The low wing design of the 620 pro- 
vides a low center of gravity, with 
62% of the gross weight below the 
passenger compartment, makes the 
landing gear shorter, and minimizes 
service difficulties by imposing lower 
loads on the airplane’s primary struc- 
ture, and increases accessibility of the 
engines to maintenance crews. 

The roomy flight deck of the Cessna 
620 has windshield and windows larger 
than those found in most airline equip- 
ment, and the windshield and support- 
ing structure meet CAA bird-proof re- 
quirements. De-icing equipment, wind- 
shield wipers, windshield anti-icing and 
defogging make the 620 operable under 
all weather conditions. The latest 
safety aids have been incorporated in 
the layout of cockpit controls and in- 
struments, with a full set of auxiliary 
instruments and ready access to all ra- 
dio controls provided for the co-pilot. 
Secondary instruments and feathering 
controls are positioned in an overhead 
panel, and sub-panels contain de-icing 
and pressurization turbine controls. 


Indiana State Airport Map 


Copies of the 1956 State Airport 
Map are now ayailable. All those on 
the Aero-Notes mailing list will re- 
ceive a copy. Others interested in ob- 
taining a copy, or of having their 
names included in the Aero Notes 
mailing list, should direct their re- 
quests to 311 West Washington St., 
Indianapolis 4. 


Illinois Offers Free 


Radio-Navigation Courses 

The State of Illinois Department of 
Aeronautics “Flight Safety Plan” 
(safety through education) has been 
so well received by both pilots and 
operators, it has been extended to be- 
come virtually a regular function of the 
Safety Section of the Department. 

The previous program consisted of 
Ground School Safety Refresher 
courses, and questionnaires distributed 
were returned with a preponderance 
of requests for a similar program de- 
voted to radio navigation. 

Three-hour courses are being con- 
ducted through October supplementing 
the other courses (36 hours total) and 
notices will be published on airport 
bulletin boards and carried in the De- 
partment’s “Special Bulletins” issued 
and available to all pilots and opera- 
tors registered with the Department. 
stating time and places widely distri- 
buted thruout the state. Sessions are 
primarily in the evening. Further in- 
formation can be obtained from the 
Department at Capital Airport, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


Aviation Underwriters Pay Claim 


On Andrea Doria Fatality 


A claim of $100,000, paid by NBAA 
member Associated Aviation Under- 
writers for the death of Mrs. Martha 
Peterson in the Andrea Doria disaster, 
points up the fact that much of the 
accident insurance issued by aviation 
underwriters now provides coverage 
considerably broader than air insur- 
ance alone. 

This broader coverage is offered to 
individuals who do a significant amount 
of travel by air. Dr. and Mrs. Peterson, 
who held an annual common carrier 
passenger accident policy, made the 
first leg of their journey by air, to 
Zurich, and continued on a_ tour 
through several countries on various 
other passenger carriers. Although the 
accident occurred on an ocean liner, 
Dr. Peterson’s claim was answered 
with a $100,000 check within hours 
after it was received. 
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WORLD'S FOREMOST 


LODES' TAR 


MODIFICATION AND SERVICE CENTER 


Lear Aircraft Engineering Division has engineered more 
improvements for Lodestars than any other business air- 
craft center...has qualified more Lodestar improvements 
for Transport Category certification than any other 
modification center... has developed and uses more 
production tooling for Lodestar modifications than any 
other company...does more Lodestar “8000-hr.” over- 
hauls than any other service facility...installs more 
radar in Lodestars than any other agency... designs and 
installs more Lodestar cabin furnishings than any other 
interior specialist...does more Lodestar exterior paint 
jobs than anyone else. In short, nowhere else can you 
find so many services or so much Lodestar experience. 


Exclusive Lear Improvements 


Rudder-elevator spring tabs 
Permitting use of 1350 h.p./eng. for take-off* 


Modern landing gear wheels and single-disc brakes* 3 Reinforcement of empennage support structure* 
Fully streamlined, honeycomb-structure radome 3 Reinforcement of main landing gear* 
Propeller spinners and engine baffles } Reinforcement of main wing spar* 


Wing root fillets 


*MEETS STRUCTURAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 24,000-LB. 
TAKE-OFF ANDO 21,500-LB, LANDING WEIGHTS 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING DIVISION 


SANTA MONICA AIRPORT, SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 
PHONE: EXMONT 8-6211, EXT. 428, 448, 275 


Builders of the Incomparable Learstars... 


SAFETY MODIFICATIONS: 
Spring tabs 

Empennage beef-up 

Modern wheels and brakes 
Landing gear beef-up 

Fire protection system 

Fire resistant flex lines 
Firewall shut-off valves 
Wing beef-up 


PERFORMANCE MODIFICATIONS: 


Retractable tail wheel 

Horizontal stabilizer modification 
Nose cone modification 

Tail cone modification 

Fuselage stabilizer fairing 
Antenna relocation 

Pitot relocation 

Propeller spinners and engine baffles 
Wing root fillets 

Flap modifications 

Dump chute removal 


SPECIAL INSTALLATIONS: 


Autopilot 

Radar 

Radio 

Heating systems 
Picture windows 
Sound proofing 
Propeller vibration dampers 
Exterior finish 
Cabin furnishings 
Galley furnishings 
Lavatory furnishings 
Instrument panels 
Instrumentation 


MAINTENANCE: 


Periodic inspections 

Overhauls (including 8000-hour) 

Engine changes 

(CAA Repair Station No. 4213 
Classes 1, 2, 3, 4) 


COMPLETE CONVERSIONS: 


Learstar Mark | 
Learstar Mark II 


Helicopters for Business 


MIN CLC 


Business Uses for Helicopters 
Expanding Continually 


Increasingly the helicopter is coming 
into its own as an essential business ve- 
hicle. Two entirely different types of 
organizations—Litton Engineering Lab- 
oratories of Grass Valley, Calif., and 
Miller Aviation Co. of Pittsburgh, offer 
only a few of hundreds of routine but 

“highly profitable uses to which heli- 
copters can be put. 

Charles VY. Litton, owner and Presi- 
dent of the California firm, employs a 
Bell 47G-2 helicopter to tie together 
his diverse interests, which also com- 
prise Litton Industries, 150 miles away, 
and two ranches, one down in Grass 
Valley, the other 7000 feet up in the 
Sierras. Litton says he saves 52 full 
business days a year, simply by using 
the helicopter to reach these scattered 
locations, which are otherwise accessi- 
ble only via winding, tortuous high- 
ways. He’s also found his Bell highly 
effective not only for transportation 
purposes but also as an agricultural 
tool, to combat frost damage to his 
$45,000-a-year pear orchard. He simply 
flies low over the orchard, letting his 
rotor churn the warm upper air down 
into the groves, thus displacing the 
cold ground-level air. 

Miller Aviation has established Pitts- 
burgh’s first downtown heliport for 
quick-connection transportation to and 
from the many suburban communities 
in the mountainous area around the 
city. Miller also charters his two-pass- 
enger Bell helicopters to other busi- 
ness organizations for many different 
purposes. Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 


Corp recently used one to carry cus- 
tomers and prospective customers on 
close-up aerial inspections of a brand 
new Fiberglas “perma-ply” roof it had 
just installed on a downtown building. 


Another good example of the adapt- 
ability of the helicopter to business op- 
erations is the recent acquisition by 
New York Airways of the first Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopter released by the mili- 
tary for commercial use. The S-58, in- 
tended for the transportation of pas- 
sengers, mail and cargo in the metro- 
politan New York area, offers higher 
load capacity and higher speed than 
previous equipment, and contributes to 
New York Airways’ exploitation of the 
helicopter as a necessary adjunct to 
fixed-wing carrier operations. 


Several oil companies are finding 
helicopters of great economic value for 
off-shore drilling operations. Men and 
materials can be transported to “at sea” 
platforms in minutes, compared with 
hours for boats, which are often limited 
by high seas. 

The usability of the helicopter is be- 
ing continuously improved. The Air 
Force’s Air Research and Development 
Command reports encouraging progress 
in development of several devices to en- 
hance helicopter operations. One, for 
example, is a smoke signal to determine 
wind conditions, which are always 
eccentric over irregular terrain, where 
helicopters are especially useful. ARDC, 
which is developing this device ex- 
clusively for air-rescue purposes, gives 
no hints as to test results and possible 
production dates, but since it is equally 
adaptable to many other business pur- 
poses, it will presumably be on the mar- 
ket, possibly in the near future. 


Big Business Potential 
For Copters and VTOL 


Aircraft manufacturers’ increasing 
awareness of the growing market for 
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business Vertical Take-off airplanes is 
evident in recent announcements of 
commercially adaptable military con- 
tract awards by Cessna Aircraft Co. 
and Ryan Aeronautical Company. 

Closely following the Kaman Air- 
craft Corporation move which made 
the five-place HOK-1 helicopter avail- 
able as the K-600 to business users, 
Cessna has now revealed its own plans 
to market the CH-lA, a new, four- 
place business helicopter, certificated 
in April by CAA. It is the successor to 
the CH-1, which CAA certificated in 
June, 1955. 

According to Frank Martin, Cessna’s 
marketing manager, CH-lA _ produc- 
tion will begin “in the near future” in 
anticipation of ultimate commercial 
sales, probably in 1958—as soon as an 
initial, limited number have been de- 
livered to the Army for evaluation. 

The Cessna version, lighter than 
Kaman’s adaptation, is powered by a 
260-hp Continental FSO-470-A and 
cruises at a 120-mph maximum speed 
for an effective range of 290 miles, 
whereas the K-600, with a 600-hp Pratt 
& Whitney Wasp, has a maximum 
cruising speed of 95 knots (about 110 
mph) and a range of up to 220 miles. 
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De-icing phone lines in the high Cascades 


“Just like flying brooms!” That’s what telephone men say 
about the Bell helicopters used to blow heavy frost from 
long-distance lines in Eastern Washington. 


“Before they started using our ’copters,” says Carl Brady 
of Economy Pest Control Company, Yakima, Washington, 
“men on foot had to try to clean the wires by hitting them 
with poles. Now, the downdraft from our ships does the 
whole job in a couple of hours. 


“Flying around those wires can be tricky, but it’s just an- 
other job to us. We do plenty of tough flying but we’ve 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


High winds with gusts are 
common this month in many 
areas. New %” manila rope, 


double-stranded, will make 
a safe tie-down—don’t risk 
your plane for the sake of 
an older piece of cordage. 
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never had a bad accident. Partly because of Chevron 
Aviation Gasoline 80/87. We use it in all our craft, and it 
gives us full power every time we need it. Never fouls 
plugs, either, and that’s really something in a helicopter. 


“Because of our government flying, we have to major every 
600 hours. But using RPM Aviation Oils, we always take 
the extra 60 hours we’re allowed, and even then the engines 
are perfectly good when we take them down. From what 
we've seen, “RPM’ would keep our engines in top shape 
for 900 hours. It’s the best oil we can buy.” 


AVIATION 


GASOLINE 


We take better care 
of your plane 


T.M'S ''RPM,?? **CHEVRON,’! ''PLANE FAX,’? REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Piper Surveys Market . . . CAA’s Light Twin Emergency Procedure 
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Ryan’s VTOL plane is to be pro- 
duced under a contract administered 
for the Army by the Office of Naval 
Research, and will be known as the 
“Vertiplane” (not to be confused with 
the all-jet, high-performance “Verti- 
jet”) and is described by T. Claude 
Ryan, company president, as resem- 
bling a conventional lightplane yet ca- 
pable of true vertical takeoff, or short- 
run takeoff under heavier loads, maneu- 
verability equal to that of a helicopter 
but with higher performance in speed, 
range, altitude and endurance. 

Also interesting to note—although it 
mentions nothing about ultimate busi- 
ness use—is an announcement from 
Kellett Aircraft Corporation, which re- 
ports awards of three military contracts 
for development of a mechanical, in- 
flight stabilizing system for large, sin- 
gle-rotor helicopters, one for working 
out a similar system for tandem-rotor 
aircraft, and a third for design of a 
“»roprotor’—a device which will com- 
bine a forward-thrust propeller with a 
vertical-lift rotor to increase efficiency 


of VTOL airplanes. 


Copter Shuttle Serves AF Convention 


An air taxi shuttle service in a four- 
place Bell 47J helicopter operated be- 
tween New Orleans’ Moisant Interna- 
tional Airport and the downtown area 
when Air Force Association officials ar- 
rived there for their Tenth Annual 
National Convention. Piloted by Jos- 
eph Mashman, Bell’s Assistant Direc- 
tor of Contracts, the 47J flew in 12 
minutes from the airport to a tempo- 
rary heliport established a few blocks 
from the headquarters hotels; ground 
transportation over the  fifteen-mile 
route otherwise requires between a 
half hour and an hour. 

The Bell 47J, now in production as 
the Navy HUL-l, is scheduled for 


commercial sale later this year. 


CAA Certifies Helio STOL Seaplane 


CAA certification of a float plane 
model of the Helio Courier, capable of 
taking off or landing on ponds less than 
ten times the length of the plane itself, 
was announced by the Helio Corp, Nor- 
wood, Mass. The Helio “STOL” sea- 
plane has a cruising speed of 140 mph 
and a range of 700 miles. 


Seventh Airwork Forum Will Include 
One-Engine-Out Safety Device 


The demonstration of a new safety 
device for one-engine-out emergencies, 
and the exhibition of a new business 
airplane just getting into production, 
will be features of the Seventh Annual 
Engine Operation and Maintenance 
Forum, jointly sponsored by the Air- 
work Corp. and Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft (see Aero Calendar). 

Conferences will be devoted to main- 
tenance clinics and demonstration of 
jet and reciprocating aircraft engines. 
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Results of Piper Survey 

According to an annual survey by 
Piper Aircraft Corp., Associate Mem- 
ber NBAA, 88% of the “more than 
several thousand” Tri-Pacer and 
Apache owners report that their busi- 
ness expansion is directly attributable 
to commercial use of their airplanes. 

Figures from a wide variety of com- 
panies and business and professional 
people reveal that the average Tri- 
Pacer owner has logged 1681 hours and 
flies 317 hours a year, while the 
Apache owner (who more _ probably 
holds a commercial license) has logged 
4091 hours, adding to this total at a 
rate of about 505 hours a year in his 
or his company’s Apache. 

The survey reveals the following 
figures for the occupation of Tri-Pacer 
owners: 

19.5%—Manutfacturers 

10.3%—Ranchers and Farmers 

9.1%—Doctors 
9.1%—Airport Operators 
7.9% —Contractors 
5.5%—Wholesalers 
3.9%—Real Estate & Insurance 
3.6%—Retail Stores 
3.6%—Automobile Dealers 
3.5% —Salesmen 
3.3% —Engineers 
2.1%—Oil Field Workers 
1.8%—Missionaries and other 
Church Workers 
The remaining 16.8% of Tri-Pacer 
owners are a diversified group of gov- 
ernment agencies, sports pilots, etc. 

Apache owners are grouped by occu- 
pation as follows: 

36.2% —Manutfacturers, Executives 

13.0%—Contractors 

8.7%—Oil Field Workers 
5.8%—Real Estate & Insurance 
4.3%—Business Distributors 
2.9%—Lumbermen 

2.9% —Advertising Agencies 
1.5%—Airport Operators 
1.5%—Dairymen 
1.4%—Doctors 

As in the case of the Tri-Pacer own- 
ers, the remaining 11.8% of Apache 
owners represent a widely diversified 
range of interests, including vacation 
use by executives. 


Transistorized Speaker Amplifier 

Flitetronics, Inc., Associate Member, 
NBAA, of Burbank, Cal., has made 
available the first of a line of transis- 
torized aircraft communication and nav- 
igation equipment, the CA-3 Speaker 
Amplifier. The CA-3 is a completely 
transistorized unit measuring only 214 
x 284 x 514 inches and weighing 1 
pound 9 ounces. Despite its compact- 
ness, the CA-3 provides 7.5 watts out- 
put, continuous and distortion-free. 

Basic specifications of the new unit 
are: 25 db gain, 500 obm input, fre- 
quency response, 300 to 800 ops. 1 dv 
power supply—28 volts DC, power con- 
sumption 1.4 watts idling, 12 watts at 
full output. 
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CAA Procedure for Proficiency Test 
In Light-Twin Emergency Operation 


The problem examined in the Round 
Table in this issue, the single engine: 
operation of light twin-engine business: 
aircraft, has prompted the issuance of 
CAA Aviation Safety Release #405, a: 
supplement to Release #400 mentioned 
in the Round Table, which deals with: 
pilot and flight tests in these aircraft, 
which have been the source of an in-. 
creasing number of accidents and cri-. 
tical incidents. 

Effective upon the receipt of CAA 
instructions to its field personnel and| 
pilot examiners, multiengine flight tests: 
will be conducted by Aviation Safety, 
Agents to ensure that pilots will be: 
acquainted with the specific operation) 
minimums characteristic of light twin) 
engine business aircraft. The CAA, 
Safety Release #405 conforms pre-- 
cisely to the conclusion of the Round! 
Table participants that the principal! 
flaw in light-twin-engine efficiency is a} 
lack of pilot proficiency. In order to) 
overcome this inadequacy, the CAA has: 
established tests on the following pro-- 
cedures: 

1. Takeoff, landing and_ normal! 
flight maneuvers, including full stalls in) 
aircraft up to 12,500 pounds and partial | 
stalls in larger aircraft. | 

De Flight with one engine mopers | 
tive, in which the applicant will be re-- 
quired to demonstrate control loss re-| 
sulting from excessive reduction of! 
airspeed, and the maintenance of con-. 
trol at minimum control speed when) 
one engine is suddenly throttled. 

3. Use of one-engine-out best rate-! 
of-climb speed, in which the applicant, 
should know the best  rate-of-climb 
speed and be able to apply that speed 
within 5 mph for three minutes. 

4. One-engine-out maneuvering, which: 
will involve twenty- to thirty-degree| 
turns toward and away from the inop-) 
erative engine. | 

5. Effect of airplane configuration, 
such as extending and retracting land-. 
ing gear and flaps, in which the appli-. 
cant should maintain the prescribed 
airspeed within 5 mph through various: 
changes in configuration. 

6. One-engine-out approach and land- 
ing, in which the applicant must main- 
tain airspeed at least 5 mph above 
minimum control speed and complete a 
smooth landing to a full stop. 

7. The emergency operation of 
gear, flaps and accessories. 


Flying Tigers Buy Air Cargo Stock 
The Flying Tigers, one of the oldest 
and largest of all-cargo carriers, have 
purchased stock in Air Cargo, Inc., 
which operates as a ground service or- 
ganization for the scheduled airlines in 
connection with their transportation of 
property, particularly freight. The Fly- 
ing Tigers are the 27th scheduled air- 
line to become a member of the group. 
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Fairchild F-27 Now in Executive Picture 
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Fairchild F-27 Turboprop Executive 
Shows Steady Gain in Popularity 


Sales to the executive market of the 
F-27 twin turboprop transport, pro- 
duced by NBAA member Fairchild En- 
gine and Airplane Corp., have been 
increasing steadily. As the first prop- 
jet aircraft designed for the executive 
market, the F-27 provides the speed, 
comfort and range sought after by the 
corporations in multi-engine equip- 
ment. The General Tire and Rubber 
Co. was the first to order an F-27, and 
an order was more recently received 
from Continental Can Co. 

The Fairchild F-27 has a cruising 
speed of over 280 mph, and a range of 
2250 miles. It is pressurized, and can 
operate into comparatively small fields. 

Like the airline model, the execu- 
tive version sells for $540,000. The ex- 
ecutive user must install his own inte- 
rior, but the executive model has a 
greater fuel capacity, to provide the 
executive with greater range than lo- 
cal airline services would require. 

The Fairchild F-27 will be displayed 
at the NBAA Forum, Miami, October 
23-25. 


Taylorcraft Acquires Rights to 
“Airphibian’” Roadable Plane 


Taylorcraft, Inc., Conway, Pa., has 
acquired the assets of Continental, Inc., 
Danbury, Conn., and with them the 
work-in-progress, engineering, drawings, 
tools, dies, jigs and fixtures of the Ful- 
ton “Airphibian,” a revolutionary air- 
craft-automobile combination reported 
to be the only one of its kind to be ap- 
proved by the CAA. 

The Taylorcraft acquisition was mo- 
tivated by the conviction that road- 
ability may become an_ increasingly 
important aspect in full utilization of 
small business aircraft. No immediate 
production plans were announced, 
however. 
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Airspotting Relieves 
Auto Traffic Congestion 


A frequently discussed idea whereby 
airplanes can help relieve, and in many 
cases actually prevent highway trafhc 
congestion in almost any metropolitan 
area in the U. S. is already being de- 
veloped with increasing success by at 
least two East-coast operators—Atlan- 
tic Aviation Service of New Castle 
County Airport, Del., and Speed’s Fly- 
ing Service of New York. 

Working closely with local standard- 
broadcast radio stations and American 
Automobile Association experts, the 
two operators have been sending air- 
planes aloft to circle high-density traf- 
fic areas. Each plane carries an AAA 
trafic analyst, who observes developing 
trafhe jams and Sunday-driver bottle- 
necks, spots alternate routes around 
them, then transmits this bird’s-eye in- 
formation directly by special radio to 
the broadcasting station for relay to 
motorists at half-hour intervals. 

The radio facilities, according to At- 
lantic Aviation’s Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Stewart Ayton, are 31 Motorola 
FM mobile type transmitters and re- 
ceivers operating over a 153.11-mg fre- 
auency. Atlantic works with Station 
WIP in Philadelphia while the Speed 
airplane transmits to the AAA station 
in New York City, which then re-trans- 
mits the information to all regular com- 
mercial stations, which broadcast this 
information as a public service. 


Presentation of Safety Awards 
To Highlight NBAA Miami Forum 


Highlighting the three-day annual 
meeting and forum of the National 
Business Aircraft Association in Miami, 
Florida, October 23-24-25, will be the 
presentation of the Annual Safety 
Awards to NBAA member organiza- 
tions and first pilots with outstanding 
safety records in business flying. 

Since 1953, when the awards were 
first made, through 1955, 60 NBAA 
member organizations have received 
honors for operation covering 121,948,- 
670 miles of accident-free business 
flying. 

One hundred and sixty-five business 
pilots have been honored for their 186,- 
448,370 accident-free miles of opera- 
tion. Fifteen of these business pilots 
received special recognition for having 
flown over 1,000,000 miles without ac- 
cident involving damage to property or 
injury to persons. Chairman of the 
NBAA Annual Safety Awards Commit- 
tee for 1956 is Vic Swanson, Chief Pi- 
lot, Sears, Roebuck & Co. of Chicago. 

“Applications for the 1956 Safety 
Awards,” Mr. Swanson said, “are still 
being received from NBAA members. I 
take this opportunity through SKY- 
WAYS of reminding all of the NBAA 
membership that the deadline for mail- 
ing their applications for Safety Award 
consideration is September 15th.” 


Business Planes Prove Value 
In Florida Forest Service Duties 


Because of the effectiveness of air- 
craft in spotting fires and directing the 
work of fire-fighters during the winter 
and spring of 1955, Florida’s worst 
forest-fire season in 27 years, the Flor- 
ida Forest Service has taken delivery 
of four 150-hp Super Cubs from Piper 
Aircraft, NBAA Associate Member. 

Intended primarily for service in 
forest fire detection, “smoke sorting” 
aerial reconaissance, and for the _ is- 
suance of directions to fire fighters via 
two-way radio, the Forest Service Cubs 
will also be used for law enforcement 
work and, in the summer, when rain- 
fall minimizes the forest-fire problem, 
for air surveys of insect and disease 
damage to large timber tracts. The 
Florida Forest Service keeps a fire- 
watch on more than 15 million acres of 
commercial timberland. 

Aircraft perform functions for the 
Florida Forest Service that would be 
impossible by any other means. They 
maintain fire protection when weather 
conditions reduce visibility from spot- 
ting towers; they enable rangers to 
judge the size and severity of fires 
when smoke and flames prevent any 
such estimate from the ground; and 
Forest Service pilots have spotted ar- 
sonists in action who otherwise would 
have been miles away, the damage al- 
ready done, before rangers spotted such 
a critical situation. 
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PUTS YOUR FINGER 
ON THE TROUBLE! 


With SAFEATHER on the job, you 
fly assured that there'll be no 
guesswork about feathering during 
any power-failure emergency .. . 
yet the decision to feather remains 
where it belongs, in your hands! 
With split-second precision 
SAFEATHER tells you which engine 
has failed and exactly when. Your 
feathering control knobs themselves 
are the warning indicators! 


SAFEATHER fits all multi-engine aircraft, 
weighs about 4 pounds on a twin, is 
self-testing and fully adjustable after 
overhaul . . . is automatically dimmed 
at night and automatically placed in 
operation when engines are started. 
The SAFEATHER kit can be installed by 
your mechanic. Write for full details. 


FOR AVIATION SAFETY 


Adio Prstrument Mic. corr. 


8240 TRAVELAIR HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 
Ph. Mission 9-5857 


.... in the business hangar ; 


M Reading Aviation Service, Reading, Pa., is installing Bendix C-band radar 
in C & O Railroad’s DC-3, as well as autosyn type of fuel and oil pressure in- 
struments and cabin modifications. {] Stan Siggins, of Plymouth Oil Co., Pitts- 
burgh, brought their DC-3 to Reading for major radio modification and installa- 
tion of Bendix X-band weather radar. When completed, this airplane will be 
completely rewired and a new instrument and edge-lighted radio control panel 
will be installed. [] Stackpole Carbon Co., St. Marys, Pa., brought their new 
680 Aero Commander to Reading Aviation Service for installation of the follow- 
ing: dual Collins omni with the Integrated Flight System; Collins 17L-4-51X 
communications system; Collins Marker Beacon and Glide Path Receivers; dual 
ARC ADF-21; and the Lear L-2 autopilot with Altitude Control. This installa- 
tion will make Stackpole’s 680 one of the best-equipped Aero Commanders. 
[i Reading Aviation Service also completed the installation of RCA C-band 
radar in three Super DC-3’s belonging to U. S. Steel, Pittsburgh. Installation 
incorporated the Chamberlain radome.:[] Mine Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, 
brought their newly acquired DC-3 to Reading for major radio installation, in- 
cluding: Collins Integrated Flight System; Collins omni; DME; Collins Marker 
Beacon and Glide Slope Receivers; dual ADF; Sperry Gyrosyn system; and a 
new plastic edge-lighted instrument and radio panel. The airplane was delivered 
to Reading by Capt. M. L. Nicholson, Mine Safety’s NBAA representative. 


M@ Remmert-Werner, St. Louis, has completed conversion of a DC-3 for Kern 
County Land Co., San Francisco. The DC-3 will accommodate 14 in an executive 
interior complete with desks and standard office electrical facilities. Equipment 
also includes: Collins 17L6 360-channel VHF transmitter; three Bendix MN85 
280-channe] VHF omni receivers with dual radio magnetic indicators; dual 
Bendix ADF radio compasses; Sperry H6B electric gyro horizon; * Dare 22- 
channel standby receiver; Collins 51V2 glide slope and 51Z marker; Isolation 
Amplifier; SAE lighted custom dual instrumentation; and edge-lighted Lucite 
radio and switch panels. James W. Gray will be Chief Pilot of the new plane, 
and Harvey Rand Co-pilot. [1] Sinclair Refining Co. has taken delivery of a new 
custom Beech D-18 completed by Remmert-Werner at the Toledo plant. Sin- 
clair Pilot Robert Dunfee worked with R-W to insure the incorporation of all 
Sinclair requirements. [] Annual relicensing, 1000-hour inspection and landing 
gear overhaul were completed by R-W on the Chemstrand Lodestar, flown in 
by Bob Hinds and Ron Breckenridge. [J Ed Elliott brought the Goodyear Air- 
craft DC-3 to R-W for center section attach angle modification. [] Harry Daw- 
son brought the Rockwell Spring and Axel DC-3 to R-W, Toledo, for installation 
of Bendix X-band radar with terrain mapping and Racon beacon. 


M@ Garrett Corp.’s AiResearch Diy., Los Angeles, has installed an electrically 
heated windshield, 44” thick, with its own power system, designed to protect 
against breakage in bird/plane collisions, on a DC-3 owned by Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. Windshield was part of conversion including enlargement of all 
cabin windows, installation of two 1830-75 P&W engines, latest electronic equip- 
ment, business interior, exterior painting and 8000-hour overhaul. [] Modifica- 
tions of National Cash Register Co.’s second DC-3 for business flying was re- 
cently completed by AiResearch. Up-to-date radio, navigation, communications 
and instrument systems were installed, including RCA AVQ-10 radar. Major 
overhaul and rewiring of craft were completed, gross weight increased to 26,900 
pounds, and a tri-color paint scheme applied to the exterior. [] AiResearch has 
serviced two Convair 340’s belonging to American Can Co. and Phillips 
Petroleum Co., installing RCA AVQ-10 radar and the Convair 440 sound per- 
formance (exhaust muftler) kit in each. American Can Co.’s plane also received 
annual inspection. 


M@ Lear Aircraft Engineering Div., Santa Monica, is installing Bendix X-band 
radar and Learstar-type rudder spring tab system in the U. S. Steel Lodestar, 
Don Teel, Pilot; also a repainting of the exterior. [] Chief Pilot Al Franks 
and Co-pilot Pat Patterson has the C. B. Wrightsman Mark I Learstar at Lear 
AED for installation of a radome deicer boot prior to departure for Switzerland 
via New York and Gander. [] Johnson & Johnson’s DC-3 is at Lear AED for in- 
stallation of Lear L-5 autopilot system, complete exterior repainting, Bendix 
X-band radar, interior modifications, Janitrol heater, dual RMI, omnimag, C-4A 
compass, and new custom instrument panel, Bob Darnall is Johnson & Johnson’s 
Chief Pilot. [] The first of Columbia-Geneva Steel’s two Lodestars has arrived 
at Lear AED for installation of Learstar-type rudder spring tabs; Roy Rollo is 
C-G’s Chief Pilot. 


M Dallas Aero Service, Dallas, has installed augmentors, Janitrol heaters and 

an auxiliary fuel tank in the Capple-McDonald deHavilland Dove. Pilot Jim 

Hondorf flew the plane to Dallas from Grosse Point, and while at Dallas a 

single engine change, top overhaul, repainting and other work was also com- 

pleted on the Dove. [] A 100-hour inspection on the Olin Mathieson Co.’s 
(Continued on page 43) 
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This airplane 
makes flying 
like 


driving 


This airplane ushers in a whole new era 
of flying... for it makes flying practical 
for businessmen who don’t have time to 
become and stay professional pilots. It’s 
far easier to land and take off. 
You literally ‘‘drive’’ it. 

Cessna’s new Land-0-Matic 


STUDENTS gain confidence quickly 
when they see how easy this plane is 
to “drive.” No problems holding it on 
runway. Built-in protection against 
“nosing over,” ground looping. 


L-NEW CESSNA 172... 
DING GEAR! 


*The patented feature that’s revolutionizing flying 


landing gear does it. Extra-wide span, 
with strong, steerable nose wheel and 
engineered to lower the center of gravity 
... it all but eliminates danger from com- 
mon take-off and landing errors. 
Big Paralift flaps, the stability 
of high-wing design contribute 


BUSINESSMEN: Don’t have to 
be “sharp’”’ pilots to drive it up, down, 
handle it easily on the ground and in 
the sky. It’s safer and more practical © 
to drive themselves far above traffic. 


PROFESSIONALS like the ease 
and relaxation this airplane adds to 
flying. You don’t have to calculate so 
closely on landings. Far easier to 
taxi and park. 


to this smart, luxurious airplane’s ease 
of flying. Only $8,750 f.o.b. Wichita. See 
your Cessna dealer (Yellow Pages of phone 
book) or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., 
Dept. S-11, Wichita, Kansas. 


Inquire about Cessna lease plans 


6G GREAT CESSNAS @Q@DOQOQOD THE COMPLETE AIR FLEET FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
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ok Commercial Pilots *e 


DON’T FLY 


Until You Secure 


$400 ~ $600 ~ $800 
Monthly Income 


PROTECTION 


“LOSS_OF 
LICENSE” 


ISABHATY, 
INSURANCE 


Individual Plan 
At Group Rates 
FIRST TIME AVAILABLE 


All commercial pilots in all flying 
occupations who hold Ist or 2nd 
Class Airman’s Medical Certificate 
are now eligible for this individual 
“Loss of License” Disability Insur- 
ance, except A.L.P.A. members al- 
ready insured through our group 
plan. You no longer need to be a 
member of a group to qualify. For 
the first time, commercial pilots may 
now have maximum monthly in- 
come protection as individuals and 
be insured at group rates by the 
world’s oldest and best known under- 
writers. Write for details and appli- 
cations or mail coupon today! 


JOHNSTON & COMPANY, Inc. 


Pioneers in “Loss of License” 
Disability Insurance 


135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
meme: Mail Coupon = = & 
Please send applications, group rates 
and explanatory literature on your 


“Loss of License” Disability Insurance 
for Individual Commercial Pilots. 


Mail To: Johnston & Company, Inc. J 
135 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 


oe oe ee 8 


j 
: 
: 
i 
; Address 
: 
I 
J. 
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New Twin Beech . . 
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New Twin Added to Beech Line 


The Beechcraft Badger, a four-place 
twin-engine executive airplane with a 
cruising speed of approximately 200 
mph, powered by two 180-hp Lycoming 
engines, has been announced by Reech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kans., NBAA 
Associate Member., after successful in- 
itial flight tests on August 6th. Efforts 
are being made to assure deliveries 
early in 1957. 

The new Badger is intended for the 
“$35,000 to $55,000 price range,” and 
in the Beech lineup stands between the 
single-engine Bonanza and the Twin 
Bonanza. Complete specifications, per- 
formance data and delivery informa- 
tion will be revealed later. 


Business Aviation Safety Object of 
New CAA Industry Liaison Staff 


An Industry and Interagency Liaison 
Staff, devoted principally to the avia- 
tion safety aspects of executive, indus- 
trial and agricultural flying, has been 
established in CAA’s Office of Aviation 
Safety, under the direction of Wiley R. 
Wright, former head of the General 
Aviation Staff in the Office of the As- 
sistant Administrator for Planning, Re- 
search and Development. 

The duties of Mr. Wright and his 
assistant, Carl Clifford, will also in- 
clude liaison on aviation safety with 
civil aviation groups connected with 
all phases of air transportation. 

Mr. Wright has been with CAA and 


predecessor organizations for 28 years. 


First Mark ll Learstar Delivered 


The first Learstar Mark II conver- 
sion of an executive Lodestar has re- 
ceived a supplemental type certificate 
and been delivered to NBAA member 
Plymouth Oil Co. at Sinton, Texas. 


The Mark II Learstar provides all 
the safety features and most of the per- 
formance features of the Mark I, but 
saves the owner’s original investment 
in cabin furnishings, instrumentation, 
etc. The conversion can be accom- 
plished in 90 days or less. 

The following figures were quoted 
for the Mark II: 

Gross Weight, Take-off: 22,500 lb. 

Gross Weight, Landing: 20,400 Ib. 

Cruising speed at 10,000’: 

Maximum (840 hp/eng.) 290 mph 
TAS 

Normal (700 hp/eng.) 270 mph TAS 


Four NBAA Member Companies 
Send Personnel to USC Safety Course 


Personnel from four NBAA member 
companies were among the thirty men 
who completed an intensive two-week 
course in aircraft accident investigation 
at the University of Southern California. 

The member companies were: Aero 
Design and Engineering Co., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., and Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. Aero Design’s Chief Pilot, Clay 
M. Pape, was among the students, two 
men from Beech, a group of nine from 
North American, and two from West- 
inghouse. 

Collection and interpretation of eyvi- 
dence to determine the cause of civilian 
and military aircraft accidents, and the 
preparation of accident reports, was 
taught in the class. Lectures covered 
such subjects as failure of materials, 
aircraft loads, impact angles and air 
speeds; the human factors in accidents 
were discussed by a psychologist, and 
an aviation physiologist lectured on 
oxygen requirements at altitude, ex- 
plosive and rapid decompression, and 
escape from aircraft. 
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This department will report on the 
problems of selection and procure- 
ment, of business aircraft, personnel 
policies, aircraft utilization policies, 
accounting procedures and other man- 
agement methods relating to busi- 
ness flying. 


NBAA Suggests Accounting System 
For Business Aircraft Operators 


Ownership of aircraft by organiza- 
tions as well as individuals has brought 
about many interesting cost-accounting 
procedures. It is realized that such ac- 
counting procedures now in existence 
often are simply extensions of before- 
ownership practices. These may not 
form an accurate picture of the air- 
crait’s actual value to the users. 

As part of its program to be of serv- 
ice to management owning or interested 
in owning aircraft for business purposes, 
the following outline suggests account- 
ing procedures recommended by NBAA 
to its members. 

By establishing a common ground for 
cost-accounting for all operators, more 
accurate information may be obtained 
to determine the operating costs of vari- 
ous types of aircraft. Such information, 
compiled and tabulated for all owners 
or prospective owners, will serve to give 
more complete information for guid- 
ance, in inter-company exchange, in 
changing of operating methods, pur- 
chase of new aircraft, or evaluation of 
several types of aircraft. 

I. Flight Expense 

A. Salaries—should include the 
full salaries of ali crew members as- 
signed to an airplane. Other salaries 
are to be included under II-D below. 

B. Expenses—should include all 
expenses of crews away from home 
port and a proper proportion of ex- 
penses of other aviation personnel 
spending whole or part time in aviation 
activities. 

C. Aircraft Fuel 

D. Aircraft Lubrication—should 
include all gasoline and oil used by an 
airplane whether for test or regular 
service. 

E. Insurance—insurance carried 
by members varies widely and therefore 
tends to disturb accurate cost compari- 
sons. Some members carry “own-risk” 
for Workmen’s Compensation, others in- 
sure. The same is true on other forms 
of insurance. particularly “flight” which 
carries a high cost factor. Each report- 
ing owner should keep insurance pre- 
mium costs segregated and be able to 
compare in accordance with the follow- 
ing outlined breakdown. Where “own- 
risk” is assumed for any phase of insur- 
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ance, actual losses should be reported 
in lieu of insurance premium costs. 
1. Ground 
2. Flight 
3. Public liability and property 
damage. 
4. Passengers and crew, incl. 
W/C 
5. Miscellaneous (Stores, 
Spares, Hangars, etc.) 

F. Miscellaneous—should include 
such items as pilots’ uniforms; uniform 
jewelry; galley expense such as coffee 
and meals aloft; expenses for such nec- 
essary cockpit items as Airmen’s Guide, 
Jeppesen Manual, Coast and Geodetic 
Maps, Radio Facility Charts, etc. 

II. Ground Expense 

A. Taxes and Licenses—self evi- 
dent but to include all federal and state 
fees such as registration, radio licenses, 
etc. 

B. Hangar and Port—should in- 
clude regular home base hangar rent or 
expense and such hangar charges as 
may be necessary when away from home 
port, including take-off, landing, tie- 


_ down and parking fees. 


C. Maintenance and Repairs— 
should include the cost of parts and 
materials and drayage for same, the 
cost of mechanical labor other than that 
of assigned pilot and/or co-pilot (which 
is included in I-A above), whether such 
labor be by contract or by company em- 
ployed mechanics. 

D. Salaries—salaries chargeable 
to ground expense should include a 
proper proportion of all ground per- 
sonnel spending whole or part time on 
aviation activities such as chief pilot, 
check pilot, dispatcher, administrative 
help, warehousemen, storekeepers and 
others including janitors and such 
mechanical help as may be general in 
nature and redistributable to specific 
airplane costs. 

E. Miscellaneous—should include 
all items not covered by I-F above and 
II above: 

III. Depreciation 

The depreciation costs shown 
shall state the depreciation rate, i.e., 
1214%, 16%%, 20%, 25%, as the case 
may be. 

IV. Statistical Data 

A. Miles Flown 

B. Cost Per Mile Flown 

C. Hours Flown 

D. Cost Per Hour Flown—pas- 
senger miles and hence the cost. per 
passenger mile are mostly uncon- 
trollable in business aircraft operations. 
The compilation cost per passenger mile 
stems from airline operations where 
close scrutiny is given to cost vs. “rev- 
enue.” Business flying is not concerned 
with revenue but with service to key 
personnel, planes frequently being used 


in business emergencies where the uti- 
lization of available seats is low. NBAA 
does not recommend cost per passenger 
mile as an item subject to standardized 
comparisons between members. 
Statistical data should be kept on an 
accumulative basis, acquisition to date. 
Interim data may at any time fail to be 
factually representative because of 
monthly fluctuations of costs due to en- 
gine changes, overhaul costs, major 
equipment and radio installations, ete. 


Survey Indicates Business Pilots 


Favor Joint Civil/Military Ports 
The NBAA has recently concluded a 


survey in which members were asked: 
“Do you favor the joint civil/military 
use of airports as a means of increasing 
the number of landing places available 
to every type of Civil Aircraft (a) when 
airport is owned by the military, (b) 
when airport is owned by a city?” 

The replies indicate that 68% favor 
joint use of military airports to increase 
the number of available landing places, 
and over 71% of the replies favored 
letting military agencies have joint-use 
privileges of municipal airports. 

About 87% of the members answer- 
ing the questionnaire stated that their 
civil airplanes had landed on military 
fields during the past year. The land- 
ings were made 37% on government 
business and 63% as a convenience in 
connection with other business. 

On the question of landing fees for 
the use of military fields, 84% were 
opposed to any charges, while 16% said 
charges would be acceptable. 

The question “If a military airport 
is available for civil/military joint use, 
do you favor military regulations that 
impose personal injury and property 
damage insurance requirements that are 
higher than those customary in business 
flying?” brought a 94% opposition to 
higher-than-normal insurance require- 
ments at military fields. 


Business Aircraft Market: 


Comparative Statistics 


Utility airplane production for 1956 
is estimated at 6000. which compares 
with 4434 in 1955, 3788 in 1953 and 
2302 in 1951. About 88% of the 1956 
production involves four-place and over 
aircraft, over three times as many as 
were produced in 1951. 

589 one- to ten-place utility and ex- 
ecutive aircraft, the product of seven 
companies, were shipped during June, 
according to AIA’s Utility Airplane 
Council; shipment included 61 one- and 
two-place planes, the remainder four- 
place or larger. Total value: $9 million. 

(Continued on page 39) 


Domesticating the atom to 
serve mankind has intrigued 
science for over a decade. 
One top priority application, 
secretly under way for several 
years at Lockheed: developing 


a nuclear-powered plane as 


-rent from present types 


as a supersonic fet is from the 


fist stick-and-wire biplane. 


IMAGINE A GIANT AIRCRAFT SOARING ALOFT, 
NOT WITH TONS OF GASOLINE, BUT WITH A 
URANIUM FUEL SUPPLY NO BIGGER THAN 
A HANDFUL OF GRAVEL. EVENTUALLY, SUCH 
A PLANE-OF-THE-FUTURE—WITH THIS SCANT 
FUEL SUPPLY—WILL GIRDLE THE GLOBE NON- 
STOP BETWEEN SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 


More than a dream, this incredible aircraft is now 
being developed by Lockheed for the U.S. Air 
Force despite problems of propulsion, structures 
and materials, thermodynamics, crew survival, 
producibility and maintenance unique in aviation. 


Old concepts are being shelved, traditional s 
tions rejected. The kind of aeronautical adva 
that once took a generation of research are now b 
telescoped into a few months, even weeks. 


Soon several hundred nuclear scientists and e 
neers from Lockheed’s Georgia Division 
move to the North Georgia mountain count 
There on a vast site—some 40 miles from 
Air Force Plant No. 6 at Marietta, operated 
Lockheed—will be built the nation’s largest faci 
for the development of atomic-powered aircr 


The exact status today of U.S. atomic pl 


Devoted to information regarding 
the operation of business aircraft 
from first scheduling through flight 
completion, and the factors bearing 
on those operations, such as facilities, 
equipment, problems of navigation 
and communications, airspace regula- 
tions, new ATC procedures and new 
flying techniques. Comments and sug- 
gestions are invited. 


New Holding Patterns 


for LaGuardia 


Starting this month aircraft inbound 
to LaGuardia airport in instrument 
conditions will be vectored by radar 
to the final approach course from 
“transyerse” holding patterns located 
over the Newark and Idlewild Low 
Frequency Ranges. 

Previously all LaGuardia inbound 
trafic in IFR conditions has held over 
Flatbush and New Rochelle, and/or in 
very low conditions over the airport as 
well, using the ILS Middle Compass 
locator at Holmes. The lack of off- 
course, or transverse patterns, such as 
in use at Washington, and other hi- 
density locations, made it difficult for 
LaGuardia controllers to identify air- 
craft holding in the on-course patterns 
early enough to issue instructions in- 
suring the minimum safe interval on 
final approach allowed with full use 
of radar. Despite this, landing “inter- 
val” was often achieved, so close that 
departing aircraft using the same run- 
way were hard-pressed to get out. 

Pilots inbound to LaGuardia “IFR” 
may now expect to get cleared as fol- 
lows: 

I. From the South and Southwest, to 
Colt’s Neck VOR or Newark low Fre- 
quency Range (holding pattern at 
Newark is standard ]-minute right-hand 
Southwest course, at Colt’s Neck 1-min- 
ute, left turns, Southwest). 

From Colt’s Neck the pilot may ex- 
pect clearance via Coney Island inter- 
section at 7,000 feet or above, to the 
Newark pattern at 5,000 feet or above. 
or to the IDLEWILD pattern (Stand- 
ard l-minute right turns northeast 
course) at 4,000 feet or above. From 
these patterns he may expect a radar 
yector to within 30° of the inbound 
ILS localizer course in the vicinity of 
Flatbush, descending to approach alti- 
tude and establishing the desired inter- 
val between successive aircraft (traffic 
conditions permitting early radar iden- 
tification may result in a flight being 
intercepted enroute to the two “ap- 
proach hopper” patterns and_ being 
cleared/vectored direct to Flatbush for 
a straight-in approach). 
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Il. From the West to the Newark 
pattern via Victor 10 at 8,000 feet or 
above, then as described above to the 
approach. 


Ill. From the 


Northwest, North, 
Northeast, or East—to Idlewild low 
frequency range via New Rochelle at 
6,000 feet or above. 

IV. If landing Southwest (back- 
course of the ILS), the same primary 
“approach hopper” patterns will be 
used, but Radar Approach Control will 
vector the pilot so as to intersect the 
back-course in the vicinity of New Ro- 
chelle. 

V. When weather conditions on the 
approaches to and at LaGuardia are 
reported to be at least 1,000 to 1,500 
foot ceiling (at discretion of the tower) 
and 3 miles visibility. or better, ap- 
proaches may be permitted from both 
the Northeast and Southwest simul- 
taneously, using the familiar Flatbush 
and New Rochelle patterns (at 2,000 
feet and above), and restricting in- 
bound pilots from one of either direc- 
tions to maintaining 3 miles forward 
visibility. 

VI. When the use of radar is im- 
practicable for any reason, the flow of 
inbound traffic will revert to the old 
Flatbush, New Rochelle system (at 
5,000 feet and above), and using 
“timed” approaches (2 minutes or 
better between successive aircraft leav- 
ing the “gate” fixes). 

At the same time, inbound aircraft 
on Victor 10 from the West will be 
routed around Newark via the Newark 
Outer Marker to Flatbush to avoid con- 
fliction with outbound aircraft off Run- 
way 13 at LaGuardia going to Chatham 
(west course of Newark—at Red 72). 

Missed approach procedure from 
either direction remains unchanged. De- 
parture traffic will be virtually unat- 
fected. Current climb-out procedures as 
given to pilot prior to take-off, with his 
“short” clearance, will be as before: 

South and Southwest bound, via 
Chatham and Victor 3 to Bellemead 
(on Victor 3 and Red 72), at 5,000 to 
7,000 feet. 

West and Northwest-bound, via Pat- 
terson and Victor 36 or Red 23 to 
Branchville at 4,000 to 7,000 feet. 

North-bound, via either Glen Cove or 
Syosset and Victor 91 to Wilton, then 
Poughkeepsie north; or, via Yonkers 
intersection direct to Poughkeepsie, at 
4,000 to 5,000 feet, but pilot must at- 
tain 4,000 feet before crossing Victor 
3 (252°) radial of Wilton and his 
assigned altitude within the 20-mile 
range of the Departure Control Radar 
screen and intersect the South course 
of Poughkeepsie by or before Spring 
Valley intersection (265° radial of 
Wilton). 


East-bound (and/or South-bound via 
the coastal route)—via Glen Cove, Sy- 
osset and Victor 167 (or South course of 
Bridgeport) to Bridgeport or Bay in- 
tersection at 2,000 to 5,000 feet; or via 
East course of LaGuardia (Red 23— 
Victor 46) to St. James intersection at 
2,000 to 5,000 feet (then South on 
Green 5). 

All participants in the development 
of the foregoing radar procedure at La 
Guardia are hopeful that it will result 
in more efficient inbound control of traf- 
fic, establishing and maintaining more 
easily the desired minimum. interyal 
between landing aircraft. 

What may yet have to be figured out 
will be the expansion of the airport’s 
one-runway, taxi-way and gate “accept- 
ance rate,” not mentioning the problem 
of “squeezing-out” heavy four-engine 
takeoffs between landings less than 90 
seconds apart on the same runway! 


Proposed CAR Change 


On Simulators 

Parts 40, 41 and 42 of CAR cur- 
rently require certain pilot proficiency 
checks to be accomplished twice a year 
by each pilot serving as pilot-in-com- 
mand in air carrier service. 

The object of these checks, of course. 
is to insure that a high standard of 
proficiency in piloting and navigation 
is maintained. 

In addition to the normal airplane 
maneuvers, these checks include certain 
critical maneuvers that are encountered 
from time to time such as takeoffs and 
landings with inoperative engines, 
missed approaches, instrument  let- 
downs, and various emergency pro- 
cedures. 

For several years, many maneuvers 
have been satisfactorily demonstrated 
in the flight simulators (as distin- 
guished from the original basic Link 
trainers) plus an actual flight demon- 
stration of at least four basic maneu- 
vers, such as: Flight at minimum 
speeds, approach to lowest approved 
minimums, landing under circling ap- 
proach conditions, and simulated en- 
gine failure at critical moments. 

The development of these devices 
which accurately simulate the charac- 
teristics and layout of transport type 
aircraft has enabled the accomplish- 
ment of the entire proficiency check in 
a safer, more effective and economical 
manner. Training is better because of 
the unhurried psychological atmosphere 
of the immobile device as compared to 
an actual aircraft in flight which de- 
mands certain operational attention In 
competition with the training objective. 
The elimination of the traffic hazard 
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alone is a double reward. The ability 
to simulate emergency conditions which 
would be highly questionable aboard 
an aircraft in flight, is proof of the 
superiority of the simulator. 

Therefore, the CAB-proposed rule 
change authorizing virtually the com- 
plete reliance on a training program 
built around these devices is of equal 
importance to non-air carrier profes- 
sional pilots who, when they are not 
already ahead of the air carriers in 
their safety thinking, at least seek to 
keep abreast. Witness the growth in 
scope and popularity of the commer- 
cial flight proficiency organizations 
that have sprung up to serve the busi- 
ness aircraft field. (Ed. note: In order to 
insure a uniform high standard of train- 
ing, the proposals include recommen- 
dations for specific standards for sim- 
ulator equipment.) 


ALPA Offers Interim 
Measures to Relieve 
Air Traffic Problem 


The Airline Pilots Association has 
submitted through their ATC Commit- 
tee a list of some 26 recommendations. 
growing primarily from the Grand Can- 
yon crash, to their membership and to 
appropriate industry and government 
agencies. 

Seven of the proposals are “immedi- 
ately implementable,” according to 
Clarence N. Sayen, ALPA President, 
and would have prevented the Grand 
Canyon crash if they had been in effect 
at the time. The most practicable 
changes include the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. No air carrier pilot should be per- 
mitted to operate IFR in uncontrolled 
airspace. (Technically, both TWA and 
UAL were operating IFR off-airways.) 
2. Eliminate the 1000-foot “on top” 
clearance; use IFR above 9500 feet east 
of the 100-degree meridian; IFR above 
14,500 feet west of 100 degree me- 
ridian. 

3. Raise VFR minimums in all con- 
trolled airspace (airport control zones 
and controlled airways above 700’) to 
1500’ ceiling and 5 miles visibility; 
elsewhere for air-carrier operations to 
1500’ and three miles. 

4. To require “control zones” at all air- 
ports having instrument approach pro- 
cedures, rather than only at those with 
towers. 

5. To permit controllers to eliminate 
VER traffic into a terminal where IFR 
approaches are being conducted. 

6. To eliminate VFR climbs and de- 
scents as part of any IFR clearance. 
7. To require speed control in all high- 
density areas during IFR/VFR condi- 
tions. 

Also included were recommenda- 
tions for improved traffic information, 
better communications, standard con- 
figuration “A” approved approach 
lighting with sequenced flashing units 
(as at Newark) at all ILS runways, 
improved cockpit visibility, cockpit 
anti-collision devices, and the upgrad- 
ing of the working controllers in high 
activity centers to provide pay-incentive. 
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ALABAMA—State Aviation De- 
partment issuing an aeronautical 
chart consolidating the Alabama 
segments of the Birmingham, Mo- 
bile and Chattanooga sectionals. 


BALTIMORE, Md—The move 
to have FRIENDSHIP Airport 
designated as the “alternate” for 
diversion of “excess” traffic at 
Washington raises question of 
classification of traffic and defini- 
tion of word “excess.” Anticipate 
move by CAB to force airlines to 
schedule certain DCA flights into 
FRIENDSHIP. 


CANADA—VSoice equipped radio 
beacons and LFRanges being 
equipped with “busy signal” like 
telephone counterpart. When ra- 
dio aperator is busy on other du- 
ties or frequencies, he can impose 
this signal to advise pilot, a de- 
vice much needed here in the 
states! Also, 122.2 replacing 
126.18 at many facilities. 


CHICAGO, Ill. — MIDWAY 
TVOR_ frequency changed to 
111.6 mc; OHARE TVOR to be 
commissioned on 108.4 mc, iden- 


tification “ORD.” 


COLTS NECK, N. J—VOR iden- 
tification now “COL.” 


DALLAS, Tex.—BRITTON in- 
tersection (FT. WORTH VOR 
123°—DALLAS- VOR. 212°) 
marked by VORW on test basis, 
“BRT” on 117.0 mc. Back course 
ILS final letdown fix “TANK” 
now marked by fan marker 
ee wR Sade, IAM EILANSI OT 
WORTH VER cross-traffic being 
asked to maintain 2000 ft. or 
above to avoid NAS HENSLEY 
jet traffic when NORTH takeoffs 


are being made. 


Air-Aids Spotlight 


DAYTON, Ohio—Tower primary 
VHF frequency now 120.7 mc. 


DAYTONA BEACH, Fla.—Tow- 
er primary VHF frequency now 
119.1 me. 


ERIE, Pa.—ILS serving Runway 


6 recommissioned. 


HOUSTON, Tex.—VOR frequen- 
cy changed to 115.9 mc. 


MILWAUKEE, Wisc. — ILS 
straight-in minimums Runway 1 
now 200-14. 


NEBRASKA — State operated 
TVORS commissioned at: BEA- 
TRICE, “BIE” on 110.6 mes, re- 
ceives 121.5, 122.1. KEARNEY, 
“EAR” on 111.2 mcs, McCOOK, 
“MCK’” on 110. mcs; all receive 
above. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—ILS 
frequency to be changed to 110.1 
mcs. 


PENSACOLA, Fla—NAVY com- 
misstoned BVOR on 117.2 mes, 
oS NAS a 


PITTSBURGH, Pa—VOR due 
out until end of October. 


ROCKFORD, Ill. — ADF ap- 
proach approved straight-in Run- 
way 36 to 400 ft. and I mile. 


SAN JOSE, Costa Rica—VOR 
and “Z” marker installed for 
early commissioning. 


SALT FLAT, Tex.—VOR_ fre- 
quency changed to 113.0 mes. 


SAN ANGELO, Tex.—MATHIS 
Airport tower commissioned on 
272 KC, 118.3 and usual common 
transmit and receive frequencies. 


TETERBORO, N. J.—ILS _ fre- 
quency changed to 109.3 mes. 


The ALPA’s approach represents a 
positive and realistic plan which may 
well serve as the nucleus of further 
proposals, from private and business 
fliers. 

Ed: note: Under consideration by 
the CAB are rules to make anti-colli- 
sion lights mandatory on all new air- 
craft. Also under consideration is a 
rule requiring steady non-flashing nay- 
igation lights where a plane is equipped 
with anti-collision lights. 


*Copter Crew Saved By 
Handy-Talkie Radio 

A small portable 2-way radiophone 
saved the day when a helicopter, owned 
by General Air Transport of Louisiana, 
lost power and auto-rotated into the 
Gulf of Mexico 25 miles offshore. 

The ’copter was enroute to a drill- 


ing rig 70 miles from Morgan City, 
Louisiana, when the mishap occurred. 
It settled into the heavy seas and 
floated long enough for a rescue boat. 
summoned by the Motorola Handie- 
Talkie radiophone, to reach the pilot 
and two passengers. | 

Officials of Sinclair, operator for 
the group which includes Peoples Pro- 
duction Company, El Paso Natural Gas. 
Company and Sohio Petroleum Com- 
pany, said there is no doubt that the 
men were saved from exposure or 
worse by the 2-way radio. 

As emergency equipment to back up 
regular aircraft radio in event of a 
crash in any remote or difficult loca- 
tion, in which the regular equipment 
might be disabled, seems obvious in 
this instance, not to mention the com- 
plete electrical failure of a commer- 
cial airliner not too long ago! 

(Continued on page 40) 
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announcing. - - for airline a executive aircraft use 


Complete unit occupies 2 ATR rack, 
weighs 2434 pounds. Unitized con- 
struction permits quick separation of 
transmitter, receiver and power sup- 
ply units for easy servicing. 
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90-360 CHANNEL VHF TRANSMITTER 


90-560 CHANNEL VHF RECEIVER 


Narco introduced its airline-quality Sapphire line of navigation and com- 


* munications equipment with the Narco DME...Now comes the Sapphire 


1016 VHF communications unit designed to meet the maximum channel 
requirements for airline and executive aircraft use. 


The Sapphire 1016 includes a high-powered transmitter of 90 to 360 
channel capacity. It has a crystal-controlled receiver of 90 to 560 channel 
capacity with precisely defined 50 kc channel separation available throughout 
the entire range from 108 to 135.95 megacycles. 


The Sapphire 1016 meets latest CAA TSO requirements for airline use. 
While its performance and channel capacity match the finest airline-type 
equipment available, the 1016 is offered at only a fraction of the cost of 
comparable equipment. See your Narco dealer or write for full details. 


fi W, VBl NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL CORP. 
: AMBLER, PENWA, 


| A clearinghouse of practical in- 
formation on recent developments af- 
fecting flight safety. This will include 
factual accounts and analyses of 
actual, in-flight occurrences (near 
misses, unusual in-flight experiences, 
conflicting traffic clearances, and 
other incidents of non-routine nature. 
In addition, CAA, CAB reports and 
other sources will be briefed. 

Readers are urged to share their 
ideas with us, and to benefit from 
an exchange of experiences. Names 
of contributors will be withheld on 
request. 


10% of Potential Overloads 
Present ATC System 


Instrument-flying aircraft comprise 
only 10% of the flying done in the 
United States today, but even this pro- 
portion of the potential users has cri- 
tically overloaded the present ATC sys- 
tem. This fact was brought out in an 
editorial in the July 1956 issue of The 
AOPA Pilot, which goes on with the 
opinion that “if only half of AOPA’s 
members turned up with instrument 
ratings and tried to use them, the en- 
tire ATC system would collapse .. . 
unless large segments of those now 
flying were arbitrarily barred from the 
air space. 

The editorial goes on to point out 
that instrument flight on the present 
ATC system is a highly specialized 
skill which cannot be regarded realis- 
tically as being available to all private 
pilots, and that a safe instrument ap- 
proach under adverse conditions re- 
quires the greatest skill of even the 
most experienced professionals. 

Citing the present adaptability of the 
auto-pilot, the editorial concludes that 
we will have “fully automatic flight in 
general use long before we could bring 
the average pilot up to such a level of 


skills.” 


$50 Anti-Collision Device 
Incorporates Geiger Counter 


Richard Y. Miner, an engineering 
executive associated with the Arma 
Div. of the American Bosch-Arma 
Corp., has developed a system, em- 
ploying a Geiger counter with stand- 
ard electronic hardware and altogether 
costing lass than $50, which appears 
to be capable of preventing up to 65% 
of collisions and near-misses of air- 
planes in flight. 

According to Mr. Miner, an effective 
collision-avoidance system would com- 
prise a beacon transmitter and a direc- 
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tion-finding receiver installed in each 
aircraft. All aircraft would radiate the 
same carrier frequency, and Mr. Miner 
indicates that a 14-W transmitter will 
actuate a good receiver at 100 miles. 
The directional receiver could vary 
from a small portable set to an airline- 
type ADF. The altitude of other air- 
craft could be determined by the re- 
ceiving pilot by the pitch of an audio 
note, which would increase with alti- 
tude and which could be compared 
aurally or electronically with the pitch 
of the note corresponding to the re- 
ceiver’s own altitude. 

An elementary unit which could be 
installed almost immediately in many 
present-day aircraft uses an LF/MF 
beacon on a set frequency within the 
range of standard ADF receivers, and 
incorporates a degaussing coil which 
renders the loop insensitive to its own 
signal. An alternative system, which 
includes VHF and UHF antennas, is 
also practicable, and, in either case, 
the system is simple and inexpensive, 
and may be refined as needed by the 
use of additional beacons. 


New Anti-Collision Markers 
For High-Tension Wires 


Two-foot aluminum sphere, painted 
International Orange and suspended 
from high-voltage power lines, are a 
new safety measure designed to in- 
crease the visibility of lines near air- 
ports, acording to Flight Safety Foun- 
dation’s Accident Prevention Bulletin 
No: 65-%5. 

The Bulletin cites two recent acci- 
dents which probably would not have 
occurred if the anti-collision markers 
had been used, and adds that, although 
the most obvious safety measure is to 
put wires underground, this is not al- 
ways feasible. However, in Pennsyl- 
vania, a Justice of the Supreme Court 
recently handed down the opinion that 
power companies are “under a duty of 
care to pilots’; hence the need for 
some appliance that will reduce the 
collision hazard. 

Vancouver’s British Columbia Elec- 
tric Co. has installed test spheres on 
wires that cross the Fraser River. The 
spheres used were spaced about 150 
feet apart and weigh about ten pounds 
apiece. In Ada, Ohio, a similar instal- 
lation has been made near an airport. 


In-Plant Fire Truck Offers 


Protection and Easy Operation 

The Ansul Chemical Co. has devel- 
oped a fire-truck specifically designed 
for fighting fires in the confines of in- 
dustrial plants and small airports. The 


fire truck, which is as maneuverable as 
a regular plant lift-truck, is provided 
with dry chemical, carbon dioxide and 


water as extinguishing agents, and 
available accessories include ladders, 
utility bar, light, hose, portable fire 
extinguishers and extra nozzles. There 
is storage room on the truck for fire 
blankets, boots, air masks, coats and a 
first-aid kit. The truck and its equip- 
ment can be operated by one un- 
trained man, if necessary. 

Ansul spokesmen describe the minia- 
ture fire truck as the logical outgrowth 
of the need created by increasing num- 
bers of sprawling one-store plants sit- 
uated outside city limits and therefore 
unprotected by city fire departments. 
It is especially adaptable to volunteer 
groups at small airports where fire and 
crash protection depends on local base 
operators and corporation and com- 
mercial operators. Full size fire equip- 
ment is too technical for reliable non- 
professional operation, and usually be- 
yond the financial capabilities of these 
groups. 


No Time For Accidents at LaGuardia 
C. S. Henry, who flies a Beech E-185 


for Coates and Clarke, wants to know 
what the hurry is at LaGuardia Airport. 
He says: “On many occasions at La- 
Guardia I have landed and been re- 
quested to expedite turning off the ac- 
tive runway, and looked back to see a 
Connie or DC-7 about to touch down. 
Suppose I happened to land with a flat 
tire and couldn’t clear the runway. I 
wonder if the big fellow would be able 
to take off and go around again. If I 
feel crowded by the tower, I usually 
land as far down the runway as pos- 
sible.” 


Near-Miss With (-97 

Bill Dotter, Chief Pilot for Interna- 
tional Harvester, based in Chicago and 
flying a DC-3, had this hectic experi- 
ence several months ago. while west- 
bound over Bergholtz compass locator 
west of Pittsburgh, cruising 8000’ IFR 
(but in the clear). He says: “I was 
nearly rammed by an Air Force C-97 
approaching from the northeast on a 
south-westerly heading and at the same 
altitude. The C-97 was overtaking at 
a quarterly angle and only quick action 
on the part of the co-pilot averted a 
collision.” 


Stunting in Direct Route 

Guy Miller of Beech Aircraft Corp. 
tells of seeing a civilian AT-6 stunting 
over an airway in the vicinity of New 
Brunswick. Coming from the west we 
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all pass over New Brunswick en route 
to New York and we are having a nice 
conversation with that man in the 
Center. This sort of thing can really 
interfere with an otherwise very pleas- 
ant conversation and experience. 


Aviation Fire Safety Pamphlets 
Available from NFPA 


Four pamphlets on aviation safety, 
revised by National Fire Protection 
Association and officially adopted at its 
recent Annual Meeting, have been pub- 
lished and are now available at NFPA’s 
office, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10. 

The revisions, which contain new 
recommendations on aircraft fueling, 
baggage and cargo compartment fire 
extinguishers, inspection, maintenance 
and crew training procedures, aircraft 
rescue, and safeguarding fuel-tank at- 
mosphere, are as follows: 

No. 403: “Suggested Aircraft Rescue 
and Fire Fighting Equipment for Air- 
ports,” (36 pp. 50¢) ; No. 405T-2: “Sug- 
gested Procedures for Safeguarding 
Aircraft Fuel Tank Atmospheres” (19 
pp. 50¢); No. 407: “Fueling Aircraft 
on the Ground, Including Recommenda- 
tions on Aircraft Fueling Hose and Air- 
craft Servicing Tank Vehicles” (38 pp. 
50¢): and No. 408: “Aircraft Hand 
Fire Extinguishers (16 pp. 25¢). 


High Altitude Pop 


An unexpected hazard in the well- 
stocked executive plane, the explosion 
of carbonated beverages, received con- 
sideration in Air Carrier Safety Bulletin 
#59 after an injury was sustained by 
a hostess handling bottled soda. 

After a temporary prohibition, the 
air carrier has found that carbonated 
beverages may be boarded safely by 
observing a few simple precautions, 
most important of which are to avoid 
too-rapid cooling and to avoid any 
rough handling of bottles. 


Recommended Amendment to 


Checklist for Engine Fires 

Air Carrier Safety Bulletin #58 dis- 
closes that, as a result of studies made 
since the Convair 240 accident at Fort 
Leonard Wood, the Power Plant 
branches in Region Four and the Wash- 
ington office recommend that company 
procedures be changed to include the 
fuel tank shut-off step earlier in the 
fire control procedure so that the com- 
pany check-list would be in accordance 
with the approved Airplane Flight 
Manuals for the Convair CV-240 and 
CV-340 type aircraft. It is suggested in 
the Bulletin that similar adjustment is 
made in the check-list for other air- 
craft, since the hazard is not peculiar 
to the planes specified. 


Airline Accident Has Lesson 


For Business Pilots 
An interesting supplement to the 
conclusion of the members of this is- 
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sue’s Round Table is CAA’s acident 
report on the landing crash of an EAL 
Martin 404 in February 1956. The con- 
clusion of the Board was that the 
probable cause of this accident was 
“an improperly executed final ap- 
proach, resulting in a stall, during a 
steep left turn at an altitude too low 
to permit recovery.” 

This incident substantiates the 
Round Table conclusion in several 
ways: it points up the necessity of 
absolute knowledge of the minimum 
controllable speed of an aircraft, even 
more critical in a light twin than in a 
commercial airliner; and the necessity 
of knowing how landing configuration 
—gear and flaps down—further modi- 
fies control speed. 

Finally, the accident corroborates the 
Round Table members who emphasize 
the need for pilot proficiency. The pilot 
of the 404 had 16 years’ experience, 
and a capable plane that he had 
flown over 3000 hours. If even these 
circumstances did not prevent an acci- 
dent, how much more important it is 
for the pilot of his first twin-engine 
business plane to be ready for any 
emergency, to know the limitations of 
his craft and the limitations of his own 
skill, to fly his plane defensively, in 
terms of what can happen to even the 
best. 


Business Aircraft Accidents, 1955 


The following is a list of accidents 
to executive aircraft over 12,500 pounds 
certificated take-off weight for the year 
1955, extracted from the CAB Resume 
of U.S. Civil Air Carrier and General 
Aviation Aircraft Accidents. 

Covington, Ky., Jan. 12: an executive 
DC-3 was involved in a mid-air collision 
with an M-202 in instrument conditions 
with a 700-foot ceiling. M-202 had filed 
approved IFR flight plan; DC-3 was 
operating without clearance and was 
unknown trafic in the control zone. 
Both planes destroyed, fire after im- 
pact; 2 fatalities on DC-3, 13 on M-202. 

Park Ridge, Ill., Mar. 10: DC-3 
struck an auxiliary power unit in pre- 
flighting; substantial damage. 

Miami, Fla., May 26: accidental re- 
traction of landing gear during pre- 
flight; pilot attempted to relieve high 
hydraulic pressure by porting to ex- 
tension side of gear and accidentally 
retracted gear; substantial damage. 

Harrisburg, Pa. July 9: parked 
Beechcraft was being removed from in 
front of DC-3 when DC-3 taxied into 
left wing of Beech; no lights on DC-3 
although darkness prevailed; substan- 
tial damage to Beech. 

Houston, Tex., July 29: Douglas B-26 
made wheels-up landing when nosegear 
jammed partially extended; four minor 
injured, substantial damage. 

Tulsa, Okla., Sept. 27: Lockheed 
PV-1 groundlooped when flat left tire 
came off during landing and gear col- 
lapsed; substantial damage, 2 injured. 

Union City, Okla., Oct. 3: Douglas 
A26-C exploded and burned in air; 
plane destroyed, 4 fatalities. 

New York (LaGuardia) Oct. 6: Sub- 


stantial damage to DC-3 when gear 
collapsed while taxiing; traced to low 
tension in down-lock cables and im- 
proper adjusting of actuating strut. 

Ft. Smith, Ark., Oct 11: DC-3 sus- 
tained substantial damage when touch- 
down was made short of runway; gear 
struck edge of concrete and collapsed. 
Threshold lights removed and tempo- 
rary lighting inoperative; 15 with minor 
injuries. 

Chicago (Meigs), Ill., Oct. 24: sub- 
stantial damage to Lockheed 18 when 
left gear damaged in striking edge of 
runway in crosswind; wheels up land- 
ing accomplished. 

Long Island, N. Y., Dec. 7: substan- 
tial damage to Douglas B-26 in inad- 
vertent wheels-up landing. 

Near Londonderry, O., Dec. 29: 
Lockheed 18 destroyed; icing caused 
loss of tail at 8000 feet; 2 fatalities. 


Lear Expands Certified 


Distribution Facilities 

The Learcal Div. of Lear, Inc., San- 
ta Monica, Cal., has begun a program 
to insure a nation-wide network of ap- 
proximately 100 factory and CAA cer- 
tified radio service stations to assure 
competent installation and maintenance 
of Lear radio, autopilot and navigation 
equipment. To be considered for Lear 
certification the distributor must first 
have CAA approval on his station and 
on all technicians on each class of 
equipment they are to service. Station 
certificates are classified accordingly: 
“C” for Communications Equipment, 
“N” for Navigation, “F” for automatic 
flight control, etc. 


NBAA Forum 


Will Include Panels on 
Safety, Operations, 
Equipment and Maintenance Aspects 


Of Such Business Aircraft as: 


DC-3 
PV-1 
Lodestar 
Convair 
Grumman 
Lockheed Electra 


FREE SUBSCRIPTION! 


... for aircraft owners, 


pilots, mod centers 


From time to time I’ve mentioned that you 
can mail a postcard to me to get your free 
subscription to AIRCRAFT HEATING DIGEST. 
But maybe you haven’t yet because you 
don’t know what it’s all about . . . well 
sir, here’s a picture of one issue. 


AIRCRAFT HEATING DIGEST keeps you up 
to date on the newest developments in air- 
craft heating, gives a lot of basic informa- 
tion not found anywhere else, and has 
‘how to”’ tips you can use. | have a column 
where I answer your questions . . . the 
tougher, the better! 


Here’s a rundown of typical articles ap- 
pearing in the past: 


AIR SCOOP DESIGN 

SUPER DC-3 HEATING SYSTEM 

CHECK LIST FOR HEATING SYSTEM DESIGNERS 
AIRCRAFT HEATER OVERHAUL PROCEDURES 
HEATER CLEANING TECHNIQUE 

DETOURING THE HEAT BARRIER 


EFFECTS OF WATER IN AIRCRAFT HEATER COM- 
BUSTION AIR SYSTEM 


AIRCRAFT HEATING DIGEST is good read- 
ing for anyone who owns, flys, or modifies 
anything from a light twin to a Globe- 
master. Send me a card or letter today and 
I'll see that you get your free subscription. 


Cordially, 


Janitrol Joe 


Janitrol Aircraft-Automotive Division 
Surface Combustion Corporation 


Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Round Table 


(Continued from page 10) 


Braden: “We feel that our obligation 
to the customer is to stay with him un- 
til we feel in our hearts that he’s capa- 
ble of handling that aircraft through 
the normal emergencies that he is 
likely to meet. I’ve always believed in 
that and followed it through, particu- 
larly in new aircraft.” 

Davis: “Do you find any resistance on 
the part of the non-professional pilot 
to go through these more-or-less train- 
ing procedures?” 

Braden: “You get some eager bea- 
vers, but they can all be slowed down. 
It has to be explained properly. If 
they’ve got two engines, the easiest way 
is to take them up and pull an emer- 
gency on them. They'll quickly admit 
that they need more time when they 
can’t straighten it out.” 

Colthorpe: “In the training proced- 
ure, the professional pilot can give 
you a harder time than the man who’s 
just stepping up. We always respect 
something bigger. It’s the fellow who 
moves down who more often thinks, 
‘Oh, this is just a simple thing.’ It 
may be simple, but you must open your 
mind to learn even simple things.” 
Voyles: “That’s why the AT-6 killed 
off so many men.” 

Braden: “You may, for instance, get 
a service man after the war who wants 
to rent a Cub. He probably flew P-51’s. 
and he was the worst hazard you 
could have. To bring him down wes a 
lot harder than to bring another man 
up.” 

Davis: “Arthur Whitcomb, you own 
and fly one of these light twins in the 
pursuit of your business. Would you 
like to give us the benefit of your ac- 
tual experience in the capabilities of 
these aircraft?” 

Arthur Whitcomb (President, Ar- 
thur Whitcomb, Inc.): “Tom, I’ve been 
sitting here and my ears have been 
burning because, for the last twenty 
minutes, you've been talking directly 
to me. I’ve owned an Apache for about 
a year and a half. It has seven radios. 
dual Omnis, ADF, ILS, automatic: pilot, 
and a lot more. When I took delivery 
of this plane at the Piper factory, | 
was checked out. I remember making 
at least four single-engine landings. I 
remember that they showed me the 
minimum single-engine speed, had me 
slow the plane up until I lost direc- 
tional control—they did everything pos- 
sible to teach me how to fly the plane. 
In fact, they even went a step further. 

“While I was waiting for my plane I 
asked permission to use a demonstrator 
for practice. They gave me permission, 
and I flew the demonstrator all of three 
hours. All of that time was spent doing 
single-engine work. Then I came home 
with my own plane, and nearly had an 
accident the third day. 

“I had been demonstrating the 
Apache to another pilot, and after the 
demonstration I took a non-pilot in the 
front seat with me. Somehow, in the ex- 
change of seats, the gas control on the 


right tank was closed. This occurred 
before they had the safety catches to 
prevent accidental closure. I went di- 
rectly out to the end of the runway, 
and started taking off without going 
through the check, because I’d only 
just come in and the plane was warm. 
I did check the controls, but that was 
all, and then I took off. I wanted to 
impress this pilot with the plane’s per- 
formance. I started take-off with one 
hand on the controls and one hand on 
the gear lever. I pulled it off at 60 to 
70 miles an hour, and then it happened 
—the right motor quit, and of course 
I didn’t quite have single-engine con- 
trollable speed. 

“T couldn’t maintain direction over 
the runway, and started going to the 
right, toward some high trees. I thought 
the proper thing to do was to shut down 
the other engine and land, but I 
thought the gear was coming up, and 
I thought I would lose both props and 
damage the plane, so I sat through it 


‘and tried to maintain control. Just be- 


fore I got to the trees, I found I had 
directional control, and went on out 
with one engine. As soon as I got out 
I was going to feather the prop, but in 
the meantime I noticed the gas off, and 
turned it on. 

“The people who sold me the air- 
plane did all in their power to teach me 
how to fly it; however, they could not 
prevent my carelessness. 

“Tt was a close call. They say you 
learn by experience—I learned about 
flying from that!” 

Davis: “Mr. Whitcomb, in your oper- 
ation of the Apache, have you discov- 
ered any basic faults that you, as a 
non-professional pilot, with the train- 
ing you've had, cannot successfully 
cope with?” 

Whitcomb: “No, I haven't. Since 
then I’ve taken a course at Flight 
Safety, Inc., at LaGuardia Field. The 
very first time we took off, we went up 
to 6000 feet and put the wheels and the 
flaps down, and demonstrated slow 
flight, which was about 80 miles an 
hour. Then the instructor cut one engine. 
I dare say he cut the engine 25 times 
during the course, sometimes near the 
ground, sometimes making an ILS ap- 
proach; and every time under the hood. 
I think that’s the kind of training a 
pilot needs; I had about fifteen hours 
of that kind of training. 

“A lot has been said about these light 
twins, especially the Apache. It has 
been asked, ‘Would they fly fully 
loaded, at three, four or five thousand 
feet?’ I have twenty eight hours more 
on one engine than I have on the 
other. so you see I’ve flown a lot on one 
engine. In the winter, you can fly with 
full tanks, four people and baggage. 
and it'll maintain 5000 feet on one en- 
gine. In the summer, depending on the 
thermals and temperature of the air, 
it will maintain between three and four 
thousand. The other day I flew alone 
over 100 miles at 8000 feet with the 
right prop feathered and with 75% 
power on the left engine. I don’t think 
there’s any excuse for a pilot getting 
into trouble flying on one engine with 
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the Apache, unless the terrain is moun- 
tainous, as it is in the west. Certainly 
not on the east coast. And as for an 
engine quitting on take-off, as I de- 
scribed earlier—what better perform- 
ance could you ask for in those circum- 
stances?” 

Davis: “There’s one other complica- 
tion that a pilot is faced with in this 
more or less all-weather flying. Mr. 
Colthorpe, how does traffic in high- 
density areas affect the non-profes- 
sional pilot in coping with emergency 
procedures?” 
Colthorpe: “Actually, it’s very apt 
to be a question of whether or not he 
has actually thought through all these 
emergencies while he is practicing the 
procedures. I personally dislike the 
word ‘practice’ because it denotes 
learning by rote. I think that what a 
man needs is practice thinking: if he 
practices the thinking part as he does 
the physical part of these emergency 
procedures, he will be in a position to 
cope with the same situation when he 
is forced to think through a traffic sit- 
uation. It may not be an emergency at 
all if the man is capable of concise 
thinking when these things occur.” 
Whitcomb: “Immediately after I got 
my imstrument rating, I tried flying 
IFR and I found that I couldn’t do 
it. I didn’t know anything about air 
traffic control, and I was in all kinds 
of trouble. I tried it a couple of times, 
and then decided I had to have more 
experience. At first I didn’t know how 
to get it, but then it occurred to me 
that all you’ve got to do is file LFR on 
a VFR day. I did that for about fifty 
hours. Every time I made a flight I 
would learn something new, and soon 
-I wondered why I ever had so much 
trouble. I had my instrument rating 
nearly a year before | felt capable of 
actually flying IFR. 

“Now I’d like to ask a question. 
Something was said here earlier about 
flying without a co-pilot, flying IFR 
with just one pilot. How about flying 
with one pilot provided you have an 
automatic pilot? I tried flying with 
someone else as pilot, and I would do 
the radio work and the ATC work, fig- 
uring out estimates, and so forth. I 
noticed that this fellow was always 
looking over my shoulder, and soon he 
would be 10 or 15 degrees off ccurse. 
An automatic pilot never does that. Is it 
safe to rely on an automatic pilot?” 
Voyles: “I think an automatic pilot 
is a great help. However, if you’re the 
captain of an airplane, and you just 
take someone at random and start fly- 
ing instruments with him, you have to 
wa'ch him carefully and double check 
him, and this might be termed a haz- 
ard. A pilot and a co-pilot have to 
work together as a team, and it takes 
a while to get acclimated to each other. 
At the outset it may result in a little 
ragged flying, but after a while it be- 
comes very efficient. 

“But if you have an automatic pilot, 
is it always reliable? If it malfunctions, 
you have to be in a position to cope 
with it. Too many people rely on the 
auto-pilot to get them out of trou- 


ble, which it will not do. In my 
opinion, too many pilots around the 
country are flying weather solely in 
reference to that auto-pilot, and if it 
malfunctions for some reason or other, 
they have forfeited some much-needed 
experience.” 

Braden: “I’d like to disagree with 
the statement that the light twins are 
so critical. I don’t like that word be- 
cause, after all, Martins and Convairs, 
tully loaded, are just as critical as the 
light twins. I think the advantage they 
have is that their pilots have had the 
proper training to cope with an emer- 
gency when it arises, and some of our 
fellows haven’t taken the time to ac- 


quaint themselves with equipment, the 
limitations and the procedure. When 
you check the history of some of the 
accidents you read about, you often 
find that the pilot was not properly 
checked out. I think that’s the point 
that we’re missing in the light twins to- 
day—a proper full check-out. I think 


most manufacturers are trying to do 
but often they aren’t set up to be 


flight school operator. I think the man 
who sells the airplane is the one some- 
and fails to follow 
through, because the fellow’s got a new 


He 


times at fault, 


plane and he wants to fly it. 
wouldn’t attempt to fly a Convair or 
(Continued on page 34) 
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thtigxyeso” And ho appreciable cylinder wear 


Figure the dollar value of this type of performance - ~ 
ADD the savings from a 50% increase in ring life and 
a 30% reduction in lube oil consumption ....... 
THEN you'll know why economy minded operators of 
business aircraft specify channel type PORUS-KROME 


VAN DER HORST CORP., OLEAN, N. Y. 
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*Sparlan Engineering 


This department covers cost-cutting, 
time-saving methods and devices for 
maintaining industrial aircraft effi- 
ciency. Technical tips from engine, 
airframe, electronic, instrument and 
other components manufacturers, CAA 


and AD nofices, and other sources will 
be covered. Readers are invited to 


share their individual mechanicai 
“know-how” with SKYWAYS editors, 
that it may be disseminated to all op- 
erators interested in business flying. 


Increased Business Aircraft 
Utilization Seen From New 


Airworthiness Regulations 

In line with its developing policy of 
delegating as much responsibility to 
industry as is feasible, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has effected a 
basic change in its airworthiness certifi- 
cation requirements. Certificates, for- 
merly based on annual and periodic in- 
spections and valid only for twelve- 
month intervals, are now of indefinite 
duration, remaining valid as long as 
owners have their airplanes periodically 
inspected by qualified repair stations, 
mechanics or manufacturers, and docu- 
ment their logbooks with evidence that 
these new requirements have been met. 

According to CAA Administrator 
Charles J. Lowen, “This new inspection 
system greatly simplifies aircraft own- 
ership . . . and permits CAA to con- 
centrate on the matter of surveillance 
for safety.” 


Approved Parts List Issued by CAA 


The elimination of substandard re- 
placement and modification parts for 
certificated aircraft is the subject of 
CAA’s Aviation Safety Release #406. 
The release specifies the sections of the 
Civil Air Regulations which govern the 
reliability of parts obtained through 
regular channels, and concludes with a 
guide for determining whether parts are 
approved. Because of the value of this 
information, SKYWAYS reproduces it 
here: 

1. Parts produced by the prime 
manufacturer without benefit of an ap- 
proved inspection system or production 
certificate. will have an Approval Tag, 
Form ACA 186, attached on the larger 
parts and on packages of small parts, 
which will be signed by a CAA repre- 
sentative at the source of manufacture. 
Upon approval of the inspection system 
or issuance of a production certificate 
to the prime manufacturer, the use of 
the Approval Tag, Form ACA 186, will 


be discontinued. Thereafter, the prime 
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manufacturer’s shipping ticket, invoice, 
or other documents will be acceptable 
evidence that the parts are approved 
for use on civil certificated aircraft sub- 
ject to inspection for condition. 

2. Parts produced by persons other 
than the holder of the basic type de- 
sign, on which the parts are intended 
for installation, will have an Approval 
Tag, Form ACA 186, attached to the 
larger parts and on packages of small 
parts, which will be signed by a CAA 
representative at the source of manu- 
facture. Upon approval of a parts man- 
ufacturer’s inspection system, the use of 
the Approval Tag, Form ACA 186, will 
be discontinued. In lieu of this tag, the 
symbol “CAA-PMA” will be displayed 
on each part or package of small parts, 
in addition to other identification data 
required by Civil Air Regulations, sec- 
tion 1.55, as evidence that the parts 
were produced under a CAA approved 
inspection system and acceptable for 
installation on a certificated aircraft 
subject to inspection for condition. 

3. Certificated repair agencies, in 
the process of maintaining and servic- 


ing aeronautical products, may fabri- 
cate and install replacement parts sub- 
ject to individual substantiation and 
CAA approval. Such parts should not 
be sold through normal trade channels 
for installation on type certificated 
products, unless the manufacturer com- 
plies with Civil Air Regulations, sec- 
tion 1.55. If, however, such parts are 
sold, their installation is subject to in- 
dividual substantiation and CAA ap- 
proval. 

4. Genuine military surplus spare 
parts may be used to maintain type cer- 
tificated military surplus products pro- 
vided such parts are inspected for eligi- 
bility and condition with respect to ma- 
terials, deterioration, damage, rated 
mechanical functioning, reliability, and 
related qualities, affecting airworthi- 
ness. These parts must also comply 
with any existing military technical 
orders, manufacturer’s service bulletins, 
and CAA _ Airworthiness Directives; 
otherwise, the type certificated products 
upon which they are installed are no 
longer eligible for airworthiness certifi- 
cation. 


CAA Lists Approved Processors 


Of Chrome Engine Cylinder Barrels 

CAA General Maintenance Alert 
Bulletin #113 lists the following com- 
panies as approved processors of chro- 
mium plated aircraft engine cylinder 
barrels for certificated aircraft engines: 

Van Der Horst Corp., Olean, N. Y.; 
Spar-Tan Engineering Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal.; R. E. Mattison Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Pennington Channel- 
cromium Co., San Antonio, Tex.; In- 
dustrial Hard Chrome Plating Corp.. 
Emeryville, Cal.; and Terry Industries, 
Inc., San Antonio, Tex. 

Except Spar-Tan, the plating pro- 
duced by all of these companies is of 
the porous surface type, with irregular 
channels about .004” deep running 
over the entire surface; the lubrication 
channels in Spar-Tan cylinders are 


Aircooled motors (Franklin) 
Continental 


Jacobs 
Kinner 


Pigman, LeBlond, E. Rearwin, Ken Royce 


Lycoming 
Menasco 


Pratt & Whitney 
Ranger 


Warner 
Wright 


ground into a smooth chrome surface 
in a separate operation. 

These processes can be utilized with 
no restriction on engine horsepower ex- 
cept R. E. Mattison, which is limited 
to engines under 600 hp. Cylinders 
should not be preground beyond ap- 
proved limits for oversize, however, and 
a current list of permissible cylinder 
oversize follows: 

Cylinders plated by these approved 
agencies may be identified by the pre- 
grind oversize (“15” or “20”) and at 
least the following designations: 

Spar-Tan—*“SHCP” and orange paint 
below cylinder barrel flange; Van Der 
Horst—“VDH PORUS-KROME” or 
“Chrome Plated”; Precision Plating 
Co. and Pennington Co.— ‘CHROME 
PLATED” and orange paint on ex- 
posed surfaces of cylinder; R. E. Matti- 
son—‘*REM-1 (date).” 


Solid cylinders .020” 
R-670, W670, R9A .020” 
All others 015) 

All 020” 

All 015” 

All 025” 

All .020” 

All 010” 

R-2800 B, C, CA, CB (Wy 
All others .020” 
6-140-early cyls.—6-390 .010” 


6-140 late cyls—6-440 (L-440) series .020” 


All AUS 
All .020” 
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Department of Commerce Issues 
General Maintenance Checkl'st 


q The following general maintenance 
inspection aids, as issued by CAA, are 
of interest to owners and operators of 
business aircraft, and should be helpful 
in the new progressive maintenance 
program now in effect. 


Aero Commander Model 520—Hy- 
draulic return line from filter to wing: 

n inspection subsequent to loss of 
hydraulic fluid and pressure disclosed 
the hydraulic line and fuel line located 
in the left wing, 15” outboard of fuse- 
lage and 21%” forward of flap leading 
edge. was chafing on the bolt which 
attaches left inboard flap rod to pulley 
fitting. To inspect affected area involves 
removing inspection cover in wing for- 
ward of flap leading edge by removing 
approximately fifteen 10-32 screws. 

Aero Commander Model 520 (Ly- 
coming GO-435-C2B )—Bendix S6LN-51 
Magneto Impulse Coupling Flyweight: 
An investigation to determine the cause 
for an inoperative magneto disclosed 
that the pin retaining hole in the fly- 
weight became elongated, permitting 
side play between flyweight and pin. 
This permitted the flyweight to mal- 
function to the extent of disintegration. 
Pieces of the flyweight lodged in the 
drive gear teeth, resulting in failure 
of the gear. An increasing number of 
reports are being received describing 
this type failure. 

Aero Commander Model 560—Fuel 
Line Coupling Nut: Fuel was leaking 
from around the coupling nut at elbow 
located in the main fuel line between 
center section and fuel shut-off valve. 


Beechcraft Model A35—Nose Strut 
Assembly P/N-35-825110: During an in- 
spection, a crack was discovered in the 
nose strut extending one-half the area 
at a point where retracting link attaches. 

Beechcraft Model C-50—Tires (re- 
capped 8.50-10, 6 ply): A recent inci- 
dent believed worthy of dissemination 
was that of a subject aircraft having 
tires replaced with the originals that 
were recapped by a reputable agency, 
resulting in damage to the landing gear 
well doors when the wheels were re- 
tracted. Subsequent to the recapped 
tires being installed, a retraction test 
was made and clearance was ascer- 
tained to be 5%” with struts extended. 
Obviously, the incident was caused by 
ballooning of thé tires because of ther- 
mal expansion and centrifugal forces, 
which evidently are more pronounced 
in recapped tires than new tires. 

Cessna Model 170—Elevator Bell- 
crank Bracket P/N-0510142, P/N- 
0510143: On inspection, the top end 
of each bracket was found cracked at 
rivet holes where bracket fastens to 


bulkhead. 

Cessna Model 170B—Goodyear” 
Wheel Brake Casting, P/N-95-30409A : 
Wheel brake casting was found cracked 
at mounting holes. Cracks were visible 
with wheel installed. 

Cessna Model 182—Fuel vent sys- 
tem: Two recent reports describe mal- 
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functioning of the fuel vent system. 
Fuel siphoned out of tank vent during 
flight and while aircraft was on the 
ground. 

Cessna Model 195—Right elevator 
(outboard hinge bracket) : A routine in- 
spection’ of the aircraft’s control sys- 
tem disclosed the elevator hinge half, 
which is attached to the elevator, ex- 
cessively worn. 

Cessna Model 310—Fuel and _ hy- 
draulic lines: Inspection disclosed se- 
vere chafing of the fuel and hydraulic 
lines running in the wing’s leading edge 
between the fuselage and _ engine 
nacelles. 

Cessna Model 310—Rudder: Shortly 
after take-off pilot discovered he had 
no rudder control. Subsequent to land- 
ing, an inspection disclosed all the 
rivets holding T flange to rudder post 
had sheared. The previous night to 
aforesaid flight, the aircraft was parked 
in open storage with the tail into the 
wind, to which the damage may be at- 
tributed. 

Cessna Model 310—Upper cowl P/N- 
0851000-7: Inspection disclosed a 12” 
crack in top cowl. Further inspection 
revealed underside cowl _ stringer 
cracked in various places. 

Cessna Model 310—Front oleo “O” 
ring seal in nose wheel shimmy damp- 
ener: Severe nose wheel shimmy de- 
veloped on landing roll, resulting in 
damage to nose section of aircraft. In- 
vestigation disclosed oleo “O” ring seal 
permitted fluid to seep out, gradually 
dissipating dampener fluid supply until 
malfunctioning occurred. 

Cessna Model 310—Weld assembly 
torque tube P/N-0843500-4: The weld 
that secures the landing gear actuating 
arm to the torque tube failed. 

Cessna Model 310—A\cohol line to 
propeller de-icer: An inspection dis- 
closed that a portion of the propeller 
de-icer alcohol line which passes be- 
tween the firewall of the right engine 
and front spar had chafed against the 
stiffening corrugations in the firewall 
to a point of complete failure. 

De Havilland 104 Dove—Rudder (top 
hinge bracket) P/N-4TF95A: Inspec- 
tion disclosed a crack in rudder top 
hinge bracket, P/N-4TF95A, approxi- 
mately 44” long, which appears to have 
commenced in web area and extended 
around one side of lug. Crack appar- 
ently resulted from tightening of hinge 
bolt with excessive clearance between 
the bracket and hinge link, P/N- 
4TRI5A. 

Douglas Model DC-3—Rib assembly 
(Rib No. 7 and 8): Inspection dis- 
closed subject ribs cracked at fore and 
aft attach points to stringers in top of 
wings only. Cracks originated at holes 
in the rib flange, through which the 
rivets to stringers are located. 

Lockheed Model PV-1—Center sec- 
tion main beam drag strut anchor bolts: 
An investigation to determine the cause 
for collapse of the left landing gear 
disclosed the four AN6-54A _ bolts, 
which extend through the upper part 
of the main spar, was fractured ap- 
proximately 14% inches from the nut 
end. The subject bolts are not readily 


accessible for inspection, which may be 
attributed to this failure. 

Lockheed Model 18 Series—Oil tank 
hopper reinforcement: It has been re- 
ported that some unmodified PV-1 oil 
tanks are appearing on series 18 air- 
craft, subsequent to original compliance 
with AD-46-13-3. Normally the annual 
or 100-hour inspections would not catch 
such an item when the maintenance rec- 
ord indicates that the AD had been 
previously complied with. In addition 
to this modification being required by 
AD-46-13-3, Lockheed Service Bulletins 
99, 139, and 161 cover the modification. 

Navion—Oil sump assembly P/N- 
352071: Severe oil leak occurred, re- 
sulting from a crack across the weld 
seam at the bottom of the oil sump. 

Piper Model PA-23—Safety lock for 
accidental retraction of landing gear: 
On leaving cockpit, a mechanic acci- 
dentally bumped gear retraction handle, 
resulting in collapse of main gears. In- 
vestigation disclosed that the spring 
which holds safety pin open did not 
have enough tension, permitting gear 
retraction handle to be raised without 
first moving the safety pin. 

Piper Model PA-23—Elevator attach- 
ment bracket: Inboard doublers on ele- 
vator, where horn attaches, had cracks 
at three of the four holes. The bolt, 
which attaches the elevator walking 
beam to the horn, was badly worn. 

“This led to metallurgical analysis 
of valves purporting to be 128899 ex- 
haust valves which showed the absence 
or near absence of dome coating, a 
dome thickness below minimum re- 
quirements, and in one instance a par- 
tial coating of outmoded material. 
These deficiencies are likely to result in 
collapsed valve domes or other valve 
malfunctions. Anaylses further dis- 
closed use of improper tip material, 
which has caused and is likely to cause 
severe tip pounding and wear which 
result in valve failure.” 

For detailed instructions on perform- 
ing the check to determine whether it 
is a Curtiss-Wright supplied 128899 
valve. the subject service bulletins 
should be obtained. 

Piper Model PA-23. Serials: 23-376 
to 23-445; 23-447 to 23-478; 23-480 to 
23-488; 23-490 and 23-493—Hot air 
ducts: Field experience has prompted 
Piper Aircraft Corporation to issue 
Service Bulletin No. 144, which is 
quoted below for your information: 

“The 1956 Apaches, identified by the 
subject serial numbers, were partially 
equipped with a brown aero duct flex- 
ible tubing in the aircraft hot air sys- 
tem. This material has not been satis- 
factory in that in certain concentrated 
heat areas of the system, the air tem- 
perature was high enough to cause the 
resin of the flexible tube to separate 
and give off an offensive odor. In time 
the tubing will deteriorate to the point 
where it will turn black and become 
porous. 

“Tt is requested that the brown flex- 
ible tubing in the hot air system of the 
above mentioned airplanes be removed 
and replaced. It is further requested 
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larger airplane, but he’s flown a Bo- 
nanza and had the money to buy this 
thing. 

“He can fly it, just as safely as the 
other, but he has to go through the 
same shake-down and familiarization. 
I remember that the first thing they 
told me when I was checked out in a 
twin-engine plane is that, when you 
come in to land with one engine out 
and the gear and the flaps down, you're 
going to land; there’s no thought in 
your mind about going around again. 
I think that holds with all types of air- 
craft. They all have a point beyond 
which there’s no return. I don’t like 


to see the word critical used with such 
a fine machine as the manufacturers 
are giving the industry today. Like 
many tools, used properly it’s just as 
fine as anything you could have.” 

Colthorpe: “I think we might bet- 
ter use the word ‘critical’ in our re- 
search today possibly as meaning ‘mar- 
gin of safety,’ a margin with which a 
pilot can work when a certain situation 
arises. Obviously that margin is to a 
great extent under his control. In many 
cases, unfortunately, the inexperienced 
pilot causes that margin of safety to 
become smaller and smaller for one 
reason or another. Therefore, he does 
have a smaller margin of safety than 
a larger aircraft under the same cir- 
cumstances. 
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“You commented that when an en- 
gine is out and the gear is down, at a 
certain place the airplane is going to go 
on in. But I would point out that it’s a 
question whether it happens over Den- 
ver or over Atlantic City, on a hot or 
a cold day, etc. The facts show that 
the margin you’re operating with, the 
operational margin, is different on su- 
percharged equipment than it is on a 
twin Riley. Having flown both types, I 
can appreciate the difference with 
equipment capable of producing its 
rated power under varied conditions. 


“We have a manufacturer, a distribu- 
tor, and an owner. They all summarize 
the problem very thoroughly. We alli 
recognize that there is a problem. The 
manufacturer has told us that they 
have a program, and to me it sounds 
like an admirable program, for com- 
batting this thing. Our distributor has 
likewise outlined a program, and we 
had an owner say that he’s aware of 
the problem, and has, with the help of 
a manufacturer, tried to make the nec- 
essary corrections. In spite of these ex- 
pressions of preventative methods, the 
facts indicate that our efforts are not 
meeting with complete success. There- 
fore, somewhere, these methods are 
breaking down. 


“T took advantage of the fact that I 
had a forty-eight hour warning on this 
discussion today to ask a few people 
who have recently acquired light-twins 
just what they had done to date in ex- 
panding their knowledge of flying in 
general and specifically as it applies to 
their aircraft. I have found that for the 
majority, their education stopped im- 
mediately after their first demonstration 
ride, and possibly one additional ride 
with some fellow around the airport who 
is known to be an expert pilot for one 
reason or another, after they actually 
had received the airplane. Therefore 
they have not sought out any real pro- 
fessional assistance. I think this prob- 
ably goes back to the fact that they are 
not yet fully aware of the problem they 
are up against.” 


Voyles: “Someone’s not properly sel- 
ling the prospective aircraft owners 
on the idea of availing them- 
selves of these check-out procedures 
and so forth. If they don’t ask for it, I 
think the manufacturer should question 
them on it. In our case we try, and the 
distributor should ask him to come 
back from time to time until the man 
is very thorough in the operation of his 
airplane. We had a question earlier you 
brought up about demonstrations. We 
have a program out at Aero Design and 
Engineering whereby we go around with 
our distributors and their salesmen and 
show them how to properly demonstrate 
the airplane. Not over-selling but sell its 
advantages—sell the airplane as it is, 
not over-represented. Our demonstra- 
tion policy throughout the United 
States, we think, is the best. And when 
we sell a man an airplane, it’s sold as 
it is represented, nothing more and 
nothing less.” 


Davis: “J think we all agree that the 
main problem in safe flying rides with 
SKYWAYS e 
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the pilot and his ability to absorb the 
knowledge to fly the aircraft as pre- 
scribed. However, we are getting into 
a mass market of the light twins, and 
as we do so, we run more and more 
into the non-professional, even the 
amateur pilot. I would like to ask Mr. 
Amis, or you, Mr. Voyles, what the 
manufacturers are doing design-wise to 
compensate for this known deficiency 
that we are faced with despite all the 
effort we do on training? What are the 
manufacturers doing in matter of auto- 
matic devices and safety capabilities of 
the airplane, to eliminate the deficien- 
cles of the pilot?” 


R. T. Auis, Jr., (President, Aero De- 
sign and Engineering Co.): “It’s im- 
possible for me to talk for other man- 
ufacturers of twin-engine aircraft: 
however, it is possible for me to cite 
some of the things we have done. 

“We know from past records that gas 
selector valves have been a problem. 
We use, instead of a manual control 
valve, an electric valve. The electrical 
switch controlling the valve is placed 
so that it cannot be changed inadvert- 
ently. The valve is driven by an electric 
motor, and is either open or closed. 
This eliminates the possibility of kick- 
ing or sticking a valve handle so as to 
close or partially close a gas valve. 
We have also eliminated cross feeds, 
and drain all of our tanks through a 
center sump. This fuel system gives the 
use of practically all the gasoline 
aboard, and allows for an absolute min- 
imum of trouble from the gasoline sys- 
tem. 

“We have also designed into the air- 
frame a much improved aileron and 
rudder control. In the earlier twins it 
was nearly suicidal to drop a wing at 
practically a stall speed; we are able 
to do this. We have good rudder con- 
trol under single-engine operations. 
The airplane is unable to think for 
itself—a pilot still has to fly it, but 
aerodynamically we have come a long 
way to help him.” 


Whitcomb: “I believe a pilot can 
save himself a lot of worry and possi- 
ble trouble by leaving the gas controls 
and crossfeed alone. I never touch 
them. The gas control levers are saftied 
on, and the crossfeed is in the off posi- 
tion at all times.” 


Braden: “But getting back to this 
other matter I’m afraid, with all the 
manufacturers, they can hardly be re- 
sponsible for checking these people 
out. I think it’s the salesman’s respon- 
sibility. He demonstrates to the pros- 
pective owner; he knows something of 
his background, and by talking to the 
people around the airport can find out 
what the man is capable of doing, 
what he has done in the past and what 
he is likely to do. The salesman is 
closer to the customer than the manu- 
facturer is. 

“Often, a customer with a rating will 
arrive at the plant to pick up his air- 
plane, and it’s pretty embarrassing for 
the manufacturer to go into a great 
deal of questioning. While the manu- 
facturer does go through the process 
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of checking him out, he can’t do the 
job that the local distributor can. I’m 
sure that the man who sold Mr. Whit- 
comb his plane knew of his background 
and his needs, and while Piper was 
more than willing to check him out and 
do everything they could, they wouldn’t 
be able to know weaknesses that a dis- 
tributor might have picked up. It’s part 
of the job of selling.” 


Davis: “Granted that the _ require- 
ments for safe flying of these light 
multi-engine airplanes rest primarily 
with the pilot, what do you think could 
be done in the way of improving or 
changing the CAA regulations to put 
more of the responsibility in the regu- 
latory bodies than in the pilot. Mr. 
Braden, do you want to comment?” 


Braden: “Well, I have no particular 
complaint in that field. I tainx that 
we're all working together and geting 
a pretty good answer.” 

Davis: “Well, are the CAA flight test 
procedures adequate to examine a man 
for the multi-engine rating?” 

Braden: “J think in most cases they 
are. I think most of your safety agents 
and flight examiners know what’s 
needed, what’s wanted, and I think 
they’re following the procedures pretty 
well.” 

Dayis: “In other words, you can ex- 
amine a@ man up to a certain point, but 
when it comes to judgment you have 
Lome vote 

Braden: “The airplane can’t think for 
him; he’s got to do the thinking.” 
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Voyles: “That’s certain.” 
) Braden: “He’s still got to have some- 


Se eae ’ hink with. We read of an ex- 
Ces) N eae ; ching te 
ae eee 


Cap’n Sharp says: 


If he has been asked the question before 
the accident, he would have given the 
correct answer, but under tension, he 
just did the opposite: and that must 
COVERS THE FIELD have been the problem.” 
: — gl Harmon: “I believe we have covered 
some very good points in this discus- 
sion, and will all agree that perhaps 
the answer lies in everyone assuming 
some responsibility in this thing, not 
only the manufacturer, but the pilot in 
particular. Primarily, it’s a question of 
education.” 
Davis: “4s you know, the CAA re- 
cently distributed Aviation Safety Re- 
lease No. 400. This release is intended 
to point out that certain features of the 
flight characteristics of twin-engine air- 
planes require pilot techniques beyond 
those required by single-engine air- 
planes. Do you have any further sug- 
gestions that the CAA can do to empha- 
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of the things that they should have 

known. I think it’s an excellent release 
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to bring to the attention of the exam- 
OHIO,U.S.A. ; 
1916 iners, and other people, the hazards of 
the twin-engine airplane, particularly 
with one engine out. It’s not full throt- 
tle that does the job but speed that 
gives you the control that’s needed to 
keep you on an even keel.” 
Voyles: “I concur with that whole- 
heartedly. I hope that your appropria- 
tion will permit you to circulate your 
Bulletin 400, especially the cartoon. If 
you could show people what V-1 and 
V-2 and VMC are, pictorially, it stays 
with them a lot longer than just read- 
ing. Show them how many feet it takes 
to accelerate an airplane up to V-1, 
then lose an engine, shut it down and 
stop the airplane; also to accelerate 
up to V-2. To show this graphically 
would be a big boon. I too felt that so 
many professional pilots have not had 
“one-engine-out” procedures for so 
long that they’re getting stale on them. 
While I don’t like a lot of government 
regulations, I’m of the opinion that 
pilots who are flying professionally 
should take a check every six months, 
like the aircarrier pilots.” 
Braden: “I gave a flight test recently 
to a young fellow who had purchased 
a light twin, and before he went up he 
i wanted to tell me that if I were going 
PILOTS EMPLOYMENT AGENCY to feather a motor, he didn’t care 
about taking a flight test! Right then 
Teterboro Airport 1, New Jersey, ATlas 8-1214 and there, I told him that if we weren’t 
3315 Burbank Blvd., Burbank 2, California, THornwal 5-3646 going to feather a motor there wasn’t 
any use in taking a flight test. If he 
could shut that thing off and get it 
started, I think he’d be safe in any sit- 


Plan a Vacation for the Family! uation. But he didn’t agree. He gave 


: pe hard t. 
N.B.A.A. 9th Annual Forum Miami, Oct. 23, 24, 25 meee (Cenk eueuuee page 38) 
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80% of ail corporate aircraft 
owners rely on PEA, specialists 


in supplying skilled pilots. 
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What Price Airborne Radar? 


One picture is said to be worth a 
thousand words. The picture published 
herewith is a NAVY photo of a GE 
radar scope aboard the USS Oriskany 
near Okinawa last August. I+ shows a 
typhoon (tropical Pacific version hurri- 
cane; tornado, thunderstorm or what 
have you—show as vividly) named 
“Clara” approximately 100 miles away. 


The eye and tail are clearly indentifi- 
able and realizing that the ship is lo- 
cated at the center of the picture, it 
ean be seen that a course of minimum 
disturbance is readily determined. 

Of equal interest is the announce- 
ment of Radio Corporation of America 
of the development of a radar system 
for the new F-104 Lockheed Starfighter 
that is not only compact and _ light 
weight but features a “bright” radar 
display which, for the first time, will 
enable the pilot to view the radar pic- 
ture in broad daylight without the en- 
cumbrance of a light-shielding hood. A 
quick and frequent easy glance sup- 
plants the previous “head down and 
locked” intense study and re-focusing 
of eyes that has been a major objec- 
tion to use of airborne radar in the 
often-smoked up hi-density areas where 
it could be most useful and along busy 
airlanes. 

At the same time the Stromberg- 
Carlson division of General Dynamics 
Corporation is making significant prog- 
ress in the development of its “Charac- 
tron” shaped beam tube recently re- 
leased for commercial air traffic contro] 
purposes. Present day air route center 
radar is still far from the efficiency of 
presentation necessary to insure full, 
confident employment to solve the 
knotty airspace congestion so recently 
publicized in the general press. 

The industry has recognized this fact 
both in and out of government circles 
but until the dramatic and tragic Grand 
Canyon collision, no support was forth- 
coming for the tremendous budgetary 
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demands. It is ironic that the dual 
crash in no way relates to this fact and 
yet maybe now airways radar, like air- 
port surveillance radar, will no longer 
rely on cast-off military equipment. 

It is even conceivable that immediate 
advantage may be taken of the develop- 
ment of RADAT, a system whereby 
radar signals can be picked up from 
outlying radar screens and transmiited 
with accompanying indentification and 
other pertinent data over existing tele- 
phone lines to any desired central lo- 
cation as an Air Route Cenier. Pro- 
posed radar airways have been so far 
predicated on the strategic spotting of 
manned long-range radar installations, 
an obvious highly inefficient end un- 
economical employment of equipment 
and manpower. Produced by Skiatron 
Electronics and Television Corporation, 
RADAT is currently slated for the 
Navy and under pre-Grand Canyon 
scheduling, might become available to 
CAA and the civilian flying public in 
five to ten years. 

Another developmen:, a micro-wave 
link contract awarded to Motorola will 
electronically gather air trafic informa- 
tion at Indianapolis Center from widely 
separated radar stations in the northern 
half of the Center’s area, a zone about 
400 miles long and 150 miles wide in 
Indiana and Ohio. 


New Line of Standard 


Limit Switches 


A full line of long-life standard limit 
switches suitable for aircraft has been 
introduced by the Licon (R) Switch & 
Control Div. of Lllinois Tool Works, 


Chicago. The Licon (R) Type-10 series 
is especially suitable for extreme sensi- 
tivity requirements, with a movement 
differential of less than .0005” and an 
exclusive “serpentine” snap action 
which has no dead center or pivot 
points to cause switch fatigue and flick- 
ering. The “serpentine” mechanism has 
given more than 10 million actuations 
in tests. 


SUB-MINIATURE SWITCHES: Shown in size comparison with a silver dollar are six new- 
type RF co-axial switches for aviation radio and radar use just announced by the manu- 
facturer, Cado Division of Electromation Co., Burbank, Cal. Left to right, front row, are 
subminiature SP3T type 27, subminiature SP2T series 27, miniature SP2T type N; 1. to 
r., back row, hermetically-sealed SP2T type HN, SP4T type BNC, SP3T type HN. 
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AIR LINE PILOTS 


Eastern Air Lines’ 417 mil- 
lion dollar expansion pro- 
gram including turbo-prop 
and straight jets requires ad- 
ditional pilots. 
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write immediately detailing per- 
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perience and flight time to: 


Capt. F. B. Kern, 
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Box 787, Miami 48, Florida 
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“He said, ‘We can do it the way the 
airlines do—just pull the throttle back 
to 15 inches.’ 

“T said, ‘Oh, no,’ My idea was that it’s 
sometimes harder to get the motor 
started after everything’s shut off than 
it is simply to fly it with one engine 
feathered, or at ‘zero-thrust’ rpm. and 
it was a good example of what we’re 
talking about today. The fellow had 
been sold an airplane, and for some 
reason or other, the man that sold it 
to him ended his job there. The owner 
got the airplane, but he’d gotten a 
quick check out ... very quick. And 
he didn’t want any part of cutting the 
motor off.” 

Whitcomb: “Speaking again as a pilot, 
if you want me to be more care- 
ful, just give me more accident reports 
to read. I know they’re gory, and I 
know that you don’t like to print them 
in your magazines, but they are the 
first thing I read, and they do me a 
lot of good, particularly the reports 
about some experienced pilot, when 
little things start to pile up. These re- 
ports may save my life some day.” 
Braden: “I know many a time in my 
experience, and I’m flying for quite a 
number of years, I’ve remembered read- 
ing where somebody got out of a sit- 
uation, and when I was in trouble, this 
thing came back to me. It’s certainly 
made the job easier. The situation 
clears up very quickly by remembering 
what another man did in the same sit- 
uation.” 

Colthorpe: “T think what we’re recog- 
nizing here is that aviation has indeed 
come of age. Because all of us have 
a love for this business, we're all 
salesmen for aviation, whether we’re 
actively selling a product or not. I’m 
sure we will admit that we have been 
guilty at times of over-selling it. I’ve 
come to the point now of admitting 
that it is time to really get the cards 
on the table. We have arrived at the 
point where we don’t have to over-sell 
it; we can sell it on its merits, and on 
its merits alone.” 

Voyles: “Industry, in just the last 
couple of years has made a big start in 
recognizing the airplane as a business 
tool, rather than a toy, and I use the 
word ‘toy,’ advisedly, for the top 
brass. The salesmen, the engineers, the 
mechanics are the ones who are using 
the aircraft as it should be used. The 
surface has just been scratched in and 
out of the aviation industry. Therefore, 
we're going to have to standardize more 
in checking people out. More and more 
people are going to start using these 
aircraft. A program has to be initiated, 
and followed through, to show us all 
the various safety devices and_ tech- 
niques to be used in flying these per- 
sonally-flown light twin-engine business 
planes.” 

Davis: “I think that we are now at a 
point where we can sum up this dis- 
cussion. As just mentioned, it appears 
that there is a definite need for a pro- 
gram of check-out and proficiency in 


the use of these new light twins, with 
special attention to one-engine-out pro- 
cedures and handling. The CAA has 
recognized this need in their recent 
bulletin. Furthermore, there are ud- 
vanced flight training organizations as 
well as distributors and dealers who 
are capable and willing to help the 
business pilot in this regard, if he will 
just ask for it. 

“Although time, wear, and conditions 
will modify the performance of any 
quality machine, it its quite apparent 
that, given competent, trained handling, 
the new light twins’ performance with 
one engine out meets all reasonable re- 
quirements set by government agencies 
or the flying public.” Bs oS 


Now Hear This 


(Continued from page 6) 


Twin Coach Co., Aircraft Div., now 
has a backlog in excess of $30 million. 


Ryan Aeronautical Co. has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 10¢ per share 
on common capital stock. 

Shell Oil Co. has agreed to install 
underground fuel system and sell aviation 
fuel at the Port Authority West 30th St. 
Heliport. 


Slick Airways, Burbank, announced 
a 47% increase in air-freight ton-miles for 
the period January-May 1956 over the same 
period in 1955. Ton-miles for May 1956 
show an increase of 459,000 over May 1955. 
The increase is ascribed to more direct- 
service routes and reduced rates. 

Airtron, Inc., Linden, N.J., has estab- 
lished a new research facility at Cambridge, 


Mass. 


AERO CALENDAR 


Sept. 6—Seventh Annual Engine Operation 
and Maintenance Forum, sponsored by 
Airwork Corp. and Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft, at the Airwork Corp., Millville, 
NJ. Repeat on Sept. 13 at Miami 
Springs, Fla. 

Sept. 9-11—International Northwest Avia- 
tion Council, 20th annual Convention, at 
Boise, Idaho. Supplemented by sectional 
meeting of Ninety-Niners and district 
conference of Flying Farmers. 

Sept. 10—Pratt & Whitney-Southwest Air- 
motive Co. Engine Forum, Melrose Hotel, 
Dallas. 

Sept. 10-12—-ASME Fall meeting, Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Denver. 

Sept. 10-14—American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, Instruments and Regula- 
tors Diy. Meeting, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 16-22—American Society for Testing 
Materials, Second Pacific National Meet- 
ing and Apparatus Exhibit, Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles. 

Sept. 17—International Air Transport As- 
sociation, 12th annual general meeting, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Oct. 1-3—12th Annual National Electronics 
Conference, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Oct. 1-3—Annual Meeting, National Asso- 
ciation of State Aviation Officials, Lake 

Placid, N.Y. 
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Administration 
(Continued from page 21) 


Statistics from the same source show 
that American planes are increasingly 
favored in the overseas market. Five 
manufacturers sold 443 aircraft valued 
at $5,238,792 to 24 foreign countries in 
the first six months of 1956, compared 
with 354 units valued at $4,314,165 for 
the same period in 1955. 


Conference Shows Small Business 


How to Share in Gov't. Contracts 

Mid States Mfg. Corp., which pro- 
duces the Helio Courier, and some 300 
other small manufacturers and sup- 
pliers in the Kansas-Missouri area re- 
cently participated in a novel two-day 
“Procurement Workshop” near Parson, 
Kan. 

Sparked by area businessmen, cham- 
bers of commerce and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the conference 
was held to show smaller concerns how 
they can share in the Government’s an- 
nual $30 billion procurement program. 
Present at the meetings were repre- 
sentatives of large corporations holding 
prime contracts, together with procure- 
ment people from the Air Force, the 
Nayy, Army and Marines, who briefed 
the 272 midwest businessmen not only 
on the many types of sub-contract they 
might obtain for their businesses, but 
also on procedures they must follow to 
get this business. 


In addition to the reactivation of a 
big 800-employe ordance plant, an im- 
portant immediate result of the work- 
shop was the formation, by 13 different 
midwest cities, of the Mo-Kan Procure- 
ment Advisory Assn., whose purpose 
will be to funnel government production 
work into this two-state area for its 
smaller firms. 


Maintenance Dock Has 
Fixed Base Potential 


The Luria Engineering Co., New 
York City, one of the country’s leading 
producers of standardized steel hangars 


and buildings, has just completed con- 
struction of the first 69 pre-engineered 
maintenance docks for the Air Force. 
The docks are engineered to provide 
ample, weather-tight work area with a 
minimum of unused space and at much 
less initial expense than conventional 
hangars. The new docks should be of 
interest to commercial maintenance 


fixed base operators, as well as the 
larger business-fleet operators. 


NBAA Membership 


Information regarding regular 
or Associate Membership in the 
National Business Aircraft Asso- 
ciation is readily secured by 
writing to the Executive Director 
and Secretary of NBAA at 344 
Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D.C. 

Membership in this non-profit 
and independent aviation organi- 
zation is based on the recognition 
of business flying problems com- 
mon to all users of aircraft for 
their business purposes and to 
those engaged in supporting the 
operation, servicing, equipment, 
and manufacture of business air- 
craft. 

Among the fields in which 
NBAA is concerned are: improve- 
ments in airways and _ airports, 
better weather service, expansion 
in communications and air navi- 
gation facilities, higher standards 
of airport services, improved air- 
craft parts distribution, equitable 
tax rulings for business aircraft 
operations, greater recognition of 
the airplane as a necessary tool 
in modern business and industry, 
better air traffic control pro- 
cedures, professional status for 
qualified business pilots, and aitr- 
craft designed to meet the special 
requirements of business flying. 


BENDIX WEATHER RADAR 

installed in TENNESSEE GAS 

TRANSMISSION COMPANY'S 
B-26 

by DALLAS AERO SERVICE 


In addition to the radar, DAS made other 
modifications to the B-26. Among these 
were the installation of a Feeder Fault 
Electrical System and Fuel Dump Chutes. 
In connection with the latter, Dallas Aero 
made in-flight movies of dumping fuel to 
proof-test the discharge pattern. 


Dallas Aero Service, an authorized Bendix 
Radio dealer, has completed the installa- 
tion of Bendix Weather Radar in the 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Company’s 
Executive B-26 as well as in the Company’s 
two Executive DC-3 planes. 


“ie * After the installation, flight tests were 
conducted to substantiate slow speed sta- 
bility and high speed requirements to con- 
* form to CAR design standards. 


DALLAS AERO SERVICE 


DALLAS 19, TEXAS 


Dallas Aero Service is a versatile organiza- 

tion with the equipment, facilities and 
experience to provide any service for all 
types of airplanes. 


3300 LOVE FIELD DRIVE o PHONE DI-264] @ 


S 


COMPLETE ONE-STOP SERVICE ON CONVENIENT LOVE FIELD 
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DIRECTION INDICATOR 
Model 2-DG 
e first all-new gyro in U. S. in years 


e modern vertical-card presentation 
e virtually spill-proof, 85° freedom 


e lower air consumption— 
one cu. ft./min. 


e pre-settable course indicator 


e Standard mounting centers 
Write for Detailed Literature 


FOR AVIATION SAFETY 


Adu Pustrument MAF. core. 


8240 TRAVELAIR HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 
Ph. Mission 9-5857 


AUTOMATIC 
CABIN TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLS FOR 


BUSINESS AIRCRAFT 


+ Available for either cycling com- 
bustion heaters or proportioning 
exhaust heat and ram air. 


¢ Maintain constant selected cabin 
temperature, 


e Easily installed. No shielded wir- 
ing, vacuum tubes, or mercury 
thermometers. 


¢ Widely used on DC-3’s, Lodestars, 
Mallards, A-26’s, PVs, B-23’s, 
Aero Commanders, and _ other 
executive planes. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Aircraft Controls 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
Dept. I, 1429 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois 


Navicom 
(Continued from page 26) 


NBAA Proposals for 


Fort Worth-Dallas Traffic 

Thomas R. Neyland, who repre- 
sented the Delhi-Taylor Oil Co., Dallas, 
at the July 26 meeting of NBAA, re- 
ports the following agreements con- 
cerning air trafic regulations for fields 
in the Fort Worth-Dallas area: 

1. When the wind is northerly at 
Hensley Field, Love, Carter and 
Meacham towers will advise all traffic 
crossing the Hensley takeoff corridor to 
maintain 2000’ MSL or above. 

2. On northerly takeoffs or landings. 
aircraft crossing Hensley take-off corri- 
dor, arriving or departing Carter or 
Love Fields, make left turns in or out. 
3. North from Hensley, VFR traffic will 
maintain 1500’ MSL and 350° magnetic 
course until opposite the north tip of 
Grapevine Reservoir Dam. 

4. The Navy at Hensley will use weather 
minimums of 3500’-5 miles for VFR. 

5. Map and outline sf procedures will 
be distributed through pilot organiza- 
tions and the Navy. 

6. Hensley tower will notify north- 
bound traffic to comply with the new 
procedures. 

These regulations are intended to 
relieve temporarily the traffic problem, 
and the group recommended the initia- 
tion of a CAA study of the Forth Worth- 
Dallas air traffic problem. 

Following are the participants at the 
NBAA meeting: 

C. F. Davis, CAA, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
Chairman; Bob Cleminson, Houston 
Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Ft. 
Worth; Walter Word, Montex Drilling 
Co., Ft. Worth; Ed Armstrong, Sid 
Richardson, Ft. Worth; Paul Har- 
baugh, LCDR, U.S. Navy, NAS, Dal- 
las; Russell L. Bierman, CAA, Dallas; 
T. S. Bridges, Delta Airlines, Ft. 
Worth; Clyde McCall, American Air- 
lines, Ft. Worth; H. L. Roberts, ATA, 
Ft. Worth; J. G. Sorlie, Braniff Air- 
ways, Dallas; Dick Bullock, CAA, Dal- 
las; Harold R. Miller, ALPA, Ft. 
Worth/Dallas; M. M. Jacoby, Conti- 
nental Airlines, Dallas; Jim Cowart, 
Trans-Texas Airways, Houston; L. A. 
Downes, Trans-Texas Airways, Hous- 
ton; John W. Erwin, Delhi-Taylor Oil 
Corp., Dallas; Wm. A. Jessup, Flight 
Proficiency Inc., Ft. Worth; C. A. 
Commander, CAA Ft. Worth, Secretary. 


Air Navigation Development Report 


Available to Business Pilots 

The Air Navigation Development 
Board, Advisory Committee No. 3, has 
issued a final report on a composite 
coverage plan for common system short 
distance navigational aids. The cover- 
age plan has been designed to meet the 
needs of all enroute air traffic operating 
at or above 700 feet above the terrain 
along the structure by the plan. 

The report is available to all business 
fliers upon request to the NBAA, 13th 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING © 


Rate: 25¢ per word, minimum charge first 10 
words $2.50, prepaid with order. Add 4 words 
if Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser's 
name and address. 


AERONAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS 


NEW CAA EXAMS!!!! Did you know that 
the CAA has recently changed their exams? 
They are now using a new type “Open Book 
Exam” on some of their examinations. Ob- 
tain your CAA licenses by using a new Ross 
Guaranteed Questionnaire which includes 
the new “Open Book” type examinations. 
Our frequent revisions insure your receiving 
the latest Exams including navigation and 
meteorology maps. Order today: Commer- 
cial Pilot $5.00”; “Instrument Pilot. $5.00”; 
“Airline Transport Pilot $5.00’; Flight, In- 
structor $4.00”; ‘‘Private Pilot $1.00”; En- 
gine Mechanic $4.00”; ‘Aircraft , Mechanic 
$4.00”; ‘‘Ground Instructor $5.00"; “Para- 
chute Rigger $4.00”; “Control Tower Opera- 
tor $4.00”; ‘‘New CAR for pilots 50¢. Special 
Limited Offer: A complete Ross Library con- 
sisting of the above 12 books for only $15.00. 
This introductory offer is for a limited time 
only, so take advantage of its savings today! 
Ones Postpaid or C.O.D. Direct from Ross 
Aero Publishers, Administration Bldg., Box 
7071S, Cherokee Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


AERONAUTICAL BOOKS 


FREE CATALOG (1957) of leading aviation 
supplies including Zweng Books, Navigation 
Computers, Plotters, Log Books, etc. Also 
maps and charts; Books of the Sea and Air. 
Nautical supplies and general technical books 
on all subjects. Fan American Navigation 
Service. 12021-22 Ventura Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


CHARTS & MAPS 


AVIATION Charts now available from our 
new Chart Division. Agents for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. Our service includes 
Aeronautical Sectional, World Aeronautical, 
Direction Finding, Navigational Flight, etc. 
Distributors for New Plastic Relief Map of 
the United States $45.00 express prepaid. 
(Free Catalog.) Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021-22 Ventura Blvd,, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FORMER AIRLINE PILOT. 26 years flying, 
10 years Commercial, 6 years with TWA, 5 
years as Captain, 1 year North Atlantic Op- 
erations, 10 years Business Executive Pilot 
with large corporation. A & E Mechanic, 
radio, electrical, instruments. Perfect record, 
age 44, married. F. H. Deffendall, 1702 Over- 
hill Drive, Flint, Michigan. CEdar 4-1581. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$2.00 can save you hundreds. It’s NEW |! ! 
Now you can receive information each month 
on hundreds of aircraft for sale throughout 
the United States. At a glance you will know 
what is available, hours, date licensed, price, 
etc., of practically every type of airplane 
manufactured. We tell you who owns the 
aircraft and you deal direct, saving time, 
eliminating hours of travel, and by knowing 
the market you get the best deal possible. 
You can receive your first copy listing air- 
craft for sale IMMEDIATELY DON’T WAIT!! 
Send $2.00 TODAY for a full year’s subscrip- 
tion. Flyer’s Market published by Aircraft 
ae Bureau, 5305 Congress St., Chicago 


$100 REWARD $100 
For first information resulting in recovery 
of Piper PA-18 N-1675P cream with red 
stripe and flashing beacons stolen from 
Tulsa Municipal Airport May 6, 1956. Notify 
Aero Adjustment Bureau 175 West Jackson 
Blvd. Chicago, Illinois Telephone Harrison 
7-1647 and local police immediately. 


LEATHER JACKETS 
Reasonably. Free Circular 22. Berlew Mfg. 
Co., Freeport, New York. 


CURA NT. 7. 2 o> sb 


Pale a ae, J ae Pn a 


renovated expertly. | 


GRUMMAN MALLARD 
Serial J-29 


Now in overhaul—can be finished 


to your colors and specifications. 


Airframe total time: 2300 hours 
Airframe time SOH: zero hours 
Engine time SOH: 50 hours 


Sale or lease terms on request. 


WILLIAM C. WOLD ASSOCIATES 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Cable: BILLWOLD Tel: MUrray Hill 7-2050 


EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
All Models—New & Used 
We can save you time end money 


Sales—Procurement—Trades 
Leases—Finances 


WELSCH AVIATION COMPANY 


60 a 42nd Street, Suite 729 
New York 17, N. Y. Murray Hill 7-5884 


HANGAR No. 2 
OAKLAND AIRPORT 


Bua CALLE Sicatteamed rat 
NIONICS<Girxpio 


INCORPORATED SERVICE SALES 


ARG + BENDIX - COLLINS + DARE + FLITE-TRONICS 
ADF RADAR OMNI DME AUTOPILOT 


The FINEST in Aircraft Radio 


QUMIEY 


Engineering 
Installation 
Maintenance 


AIRCRAFT RADIO 


Distributor For 
BENDIX 


Specialists 
Executive Aircraft Radio Systems 
Custom Edge-lighted Panels 


Lockheed Air Terminal—at P.A.C. 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
Th. 68317 St. 75963 


*C.A.A. Repalr Station No. 4083 
Radlo Class 1, 2 & Limited Rada 


ARC °@ COLLINS 


AERO ELECTRONICS, 


INC. 
Distributors 
ARC * BENDIX ° LEAR * WILCOX ° FLITETRONICS 


Executive Aircraft Specialists 
COMMUNICATION © RADAR 
NAVIGATION @ AUTOPILOTS 

C. A. A. #3849 Phone BR 5-9292 


Sky Harbor, Phoenix, Arizona 
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Advertising Rates 
Skymart Section 


$15.00 per column inch for one to five 
issues, $14.00 per column inch for six 
to eleven issues, $12.00 per column 
inch for 12 issues on contract basis. 
Contract rates for space units up to 
full page, for -lassified type advertis- 
ing, available on request. Unless other- 
wise specified ail classified advertising 
accepted with the understanding that 
it will be placed in the first issue clos- 
ing after receipt of order Classified 
forms close 20th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


SKYWAYS 


122 EAST 42 ST. 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Lambert Field 
NAVCO.. 5255 
INC. Pérshing 1-1710 
Has all Parts and Supplies for Executive 
DC-3 LODESTAR BEECH 
Airframe Engines Radios 


A.R.C. Bendix Collins Lear Sperry Wilcox 
P&W Continental Wright Goodrich Goodyear 


Aircraft Division 


AIRMAR RADIO SERVICE, INC. 


CAA APPROVED REPAIR STATION #3598 
RADIO CLASS 1 & 2 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
CUSTOM AIRCRAFT 


Radio and Radar Systems 


MACARTHUR AIRPORT 
RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 


The LATEST and FINEST 


IN EXECUTIVE DC-3s 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


@ FULL FORWARD VISION FROM CABIN! 
@ 30% MORE CABIN SPACE FOR PASSENGERS! 


@ 300-DEGREE VIEW FROM 6 PANORAMIC WINDOWS! 


AND Luxurious Decorator-Styled Interior 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR 


DEMONSTRATION AND IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Unobstructed view for passengers! Soundly engineered 
for maximum safety and comfort! The new “Tropicana” 
model is L. B. Smith Aircraft Corporation’s pace- 


setting executive DC-3! 


Visit us while attending the 
NBAA Convention in October 
e 


The Tropicana” can be custom- 
completed to your personal 
specifications. 


“The /roficaua” 


210 MPH TRUE AIR SPEED. 


@ Wright R1820-72AMI engines... 
Hamilton Standard paddle blade pro- 
pellers ... geared rudder tab; 200,000 
BTU heater installed aft. Radio and 
instruments include: Bendix TA 18B 
180-channel 40 watt transmitter; ARC-1 
50-channel transceiver; 2 51R2 VHF 
receivers; Omnimag; 2 RMls; GlideSlope; 
2 ADFs; Isolation amplifier; Sperry C-4 
Gyrosyn compass; AM-FM cabinradio; 
cabin-cockpit interohone/PA system. 


Buffet-bar; hot/cold food storage; king- 
sized lavatory; baggage compartment. 


15 PASSENGERS 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Write, wire or call: Herrol Bellomy, executive vice president 


International Airport, Miami 48, Fla, Phone: NEwton 4-0611 


4] 


Remmert- 
Werner 


Inc. of Inc. of Inc. of 
St. Louis Florida Toledo 
Lambert Pompano Beach Express 
Field Airport Airport 
Maintenance Conversion Overhaul 
Specialists in 
Lodestar DC3 Beech 
Deicers Heating systems Rewiring 
Interiors Picture windows Painting 


Custom radio and instrument panels 
Insulation, heat and sound 
Autopilots Specialties Executive radio 
A.R.C. BENDIX COLLINS SPERRY 
NARCO WILCOX LEAR 


Engines 
R985 
R1830 


R1340 
Super-92 


R1820 
R2000 


Bendix X-Band 
Collins 


sc RADAR 


DC3 Heating systems—400,000 BTU 
3 way—automatic—ground 
Janitrol—Hot air—Stewart-Warner 
DC3 Blow out proof oil coolers, 
automatic surge-proof thermostats 
DC3 Outer wing tanks 
DC3 Geared rudder tabs—for 1350 HP 
DC3 Landing gear doors 
DC3 Retract tail wheel 
DC3 Short tail pipes 
DC3 Dual hydraulic system 
DC3 Airstairs—electrolift 
DC3 One piece birdproof windshields 
DC3 Picture windows 
DC3 Shutoff valves 
DC3 Fire detectors and extinguishers 
DC3 Fuel flow meters 
DC3 Brakes 
Hayes-Goodrich, Goodyear, 
DC3 Deicers 
DC3 Spare Surfaces, wings, controls 
DC3 Spare Parts for airframe, engines 
DC3 Propellers, toothpick, paddle 
DC3 Engines — ALL 
R1820-56,-72,-202 
R1830-75,-92,-94 


or 
C-Band 


Bendix 


R2000 
SUPER-92 
C47s Available 


1086 to 6402 hours total, 8000 hr. 
OH, NTSO engines, new ship guarantee 


Super-92 DC3 


each month 


your choice of engines 


Bendix or Collins radio, new ship guar- 
antee, complete 8000 hour overhaul, 
beautiful custom interior, big windows, 
200 mph. 


I 


42 


RADAR + DME 


AUTOMATIC PILOTS 
NAVIGATION AND 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


keep your weather eye out for 

Weather Eye 
smell’ Flight RADAR 

custom fitted to your plane 

P, O. Box, Bridgeton, Mo. 
After eight months of negotiation, Remmert-Werner has bought seven DC3 
from DHY Turkish State Airlines, and has brought them to their conversion 
centers in St. Louis, Toledo, McBride, and Pompano Beach, for complete over- 
haul and modification into private aircraft. A & E mechanics spent several 
months in Ankara disassembling, crating, and moving the planes by cart, 
truck, and train (35 car loads), to Istanbul, where they were shipped by freighter 
overseas to Mobile, then by barge up the Mississippi River. They had been un- 


used by DHY since purchase from the USAF, and are the last of the low time 
DC3-C47s (from one to six thousand hours total). 


COLLINS 
BENDIX 
SPERRY 


4 
WAYS th 


ROCHESTER AIRPORT 
PHONE GENESEE 730! 


ROCHESTER 11, N.Y;, 


OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 


SALES & SERVICE 
REGULATORS—MASKS—VALVES 
PORTABLES & CYLINDERS 
FIXED INSTALLATIONS 
GOV'T. APPROVED REPAIR STATION 


EP AERO Phone: ORegon 8-1161 


EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA 


LEAR 
ARC 


Each will undergo two to three months of rebuilding, with installation of modern 
engines and electronic equipment, and will be delivered on a production sched- 
ule of one per month, with a new ship guarantee cn the airframe, and an 800 
hour guarantee on the engines. As they are staggered in various stages of 
construction, some may be completed with many custom specifications desired 
by their individual purchasers, including choice of Bendix or Collins executive 
radio, and choice of engines—Super-92, Pratt & Whitney R1830-75, -92, -94, 
R2000, Wright R1820-56, -72, etc. Also available to order are such modern 
improvements as automatic pilot, X or C Band radar, extra Bendix, Collins, 
Sperry, A.R.C., Wilcox, radio and electronics, Skydrol hydraulic fluid, light- 
weight landing gear doors, retractable or faired tail wheel, special cowlings, 
long range outer wing tanks, 26900 manual, additional picture windows, special 
interiors, etc. 


The DC3 is a proven all-weather ship, “the world's most experienced airplane,” 
and is still the most generally practical and efficient large executive aircraft 
available today, unsurpassed and unreplaced by later design. It has unques- 
tioned dependability, with long range, high chock to chock speed, big capac- 
ity, big cabin, small airport ability, unequalled flexibility, top performance and 
handling characteristics, for economical maintenance and operating costs 
lower than those of many smaller planes. It makes the average business trip 
a matter of two or three comfortable hours of roomy, convenient, undisturbed 
privacy, with plenty of accommodations for extra passengers or baggage. Drop 
a line to Remmert-Werner today for an interesting history of this ubiquitous 
campaigner, with many fascinating anecdotes about its remarkable, many 
sided, civilian, military, commercial, and private careers. 


Presently available are two executive DC3 which are available for immediate 
delivery with customer's choice of Collins or Bendix radio, and choice of 
engines. Both have been completely disassembled and overhauled, and carry 
a new ship guarantee on the airframe, and an 800 hour guarantee on the 
engines. One, N50F, is a deluxe DC3 which is today's fastest and quietest, 
with lightweight landing gear doors, retractable tail wheel, flush loops, and 
many other improvements. Further details may be had from Remmert-Werner, 
Inc., Lambert Field, St. Louis, Missouri. 


THE PERFECT 
OVERNIGHT 
AND-LUNCHEON 


STOP 


ae ae } SKYWAYS e 


STEWART AIR PARK 


HOWARD JOHNSON’S RESTAURANT 
SKY MOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
COMPLETE SERVICE FACILITIES 


ona ene WEST VIRGINIA 
D. ‘'Bun"’ DeWeese, Manager 


SEPTEMBER 1056 


27/7. 


PLOTS ¥@ a 


PREFER ee 


DIXIE AIR ASSOCIATES, INC. 


FOR TOPS IN SERVICE STOPS... 


° i 
NA rizonas 
Airport, 


TUCSON | 
* 


—also fuselages, center sections, components, 
etc. Prefer runout or needing work. Airline, 
passenger, cargo, Wright, Pratt & Whitney, 
etc. State Price, time, quantity, type engine. 


We are not brokers 


REMMERT-WERNER, Inc. 
Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get the latest, smallest, lightest 


DC3 LANDING GEAR DOORS 


increase your speed, with 
less takeoff drag NO icing problems 
less flight drag 
less maintenance NO hydraulic change 
Ne change In DC3 rellability 
Smooth, easy operation on minimum power 


Remmert-Werner, Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 


More DC-3 and Lodestar 
Speed, Safety and 


Performance with... 


We buy DC-3 and C-47 


NO oil cooler change 


SKYMART 


Immediate Delivery 


We stock, overhaul, and install 
WRIGHT PRATT & WHITNEY 


R1820 R1830 


—202, —56, —72 —75, —92, —94 


R2000 R1340 R985 


and our most popular DCS engine 
R1830 - SUPER - 92 


ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field Inc, St. Louis, Me. 


Embry Riddle 


Is Planning 
Special Events for the Ladies 
During the NBAA 
9th Annual Forum 
Miami, Oct. 23, 24, 25 


Be Sure Your Wife and Family 


Accompany You 


Remmert-Werner 
for 
cit RADAR ¢:.. 


CORRECT RADOMES FOR X or C BAND 


@Only R/W has the reinforced double-shell di- 
electric radome recommended for X-Band—high 
transmission efficiency and high structural strength 
with no compromise or loss—no restrictions of 
air speed or any kind, Weather-tight fitting, leak- 
proof, quiet. Won't vibrate loose. Lowest instal- 
lation cost. 


@Separately hinged radome and scanner, for easy 
antenna tuning. Quick access to instrument panel. 
disconnect and adjusting—necessary for accurate 


@R/W pioneered radar for business DC3 and 
Lodestar, with experimental work for Westing- 
house, demonstrator for Bendix, and the first 
commercial DC3 installation, and has put in more 
executive DC3 radar than all others. 


Write today for an estimate for your 
Dc3 Lodestar Twin Beech 


Remmert-Werner, Lambert Field, St. Louis 


FOR SALE 


Beechcraft D18S 
Hydromatic propellers 
Collins radio & ARC course director 
Five-place cabin (beige & tan) 


$38,500.00 


De-icer boots 

Hi-intensity nav. lights 

Grimes rotating beacons 

Executive Aircraft Service, Inc. 


P. O. Box 7307, Dallas 9, Texas 
Telephone: FAirdale-2675 


P&W R-1830-94 : 


De” Write for free brochure E TEW ARD-DAVIS INC. GARDENA, CALIF./FA 1-3414 


containing all the facts. 


In the Business Hangar 
(Continued from page 18) 


executive B-25 has been completed by Dal- 
las Aero Service; Jack Tarver, Pilot, flew 
the plane from Monroe, La. [] Dallas has 
completed a 200-hour inspection on World 
Airways’ DC-4, piloted from Oakland by 
Harry Baker. [] Rugene Transport Co.’s 
DC-3 was given a 100-hour check at Dallas 
Aero Service recently. The plane is piloted 
by Kermit Wood and Art Thomas. [ 
Dallas Aero Service has converted T. L. 
James Co.’s Twin Bonanza to the Hartzell 
3-bladed propeller, as well as making a 
double engine change. 


W Spartan Aviation Service, Tulsa, has 
completed removal) of left engine and in- 
stallation of spare, and overhaul of engine 
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accessories, on Tidewater Oil Co.’s Lock- 
heed Lodestar, Al Scarlatta, Pilot. [] Dick 
Powell, Pilot for Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co., Kansas City, brought their Beech- 
craft D-18 to Spartan for removal, repair 
and cleaning of right rear fuel cell. 1] Bob 
Harlow, Pilot, brought Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Co.’s PV-1 to Spartan for 
annual inspection of airframe, engines and 
instruments. Landing gear removed, zyglo 
inspected, repainted and reinstalled; two 
fuel tank liquidometers installed in front 
main fuel tank. [] John Ernst, Pilot for 
Franklin Supply Co., Tulsa, brought their 
deHavilland Dove to Spartan for 100-hour 
inspection. [] Aero Service Corp., Phila. 
sent Beechcraft D-17, Albert Bennyworth 
Pilot, to Spartan for 100-hr inspection. 


Mm L. B. Smith Aircraft Corp., Miami, has 
announced the delivery of the first Smith 


CW-20T conversion of the Curtiss CW-26 to 


Northeast Airlines. 


&@ Dallas Airmotive, Dallas, is overhauling 
P&W R-985, 1830 and 2000 engines for the 
Oklahoma City center of CAA, and P&W 
R-1340-57 helicopter engines for Petroleum 
Helicopter, Inc., Lafayette, La. 


B Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corp., In- 
dianapolis, has installed Wilcox 440 sys- 
tem, dual ARC omni, ARC T-21 transmit- 
ter, ARC RIIA range receiver, Flite-tronics 
marker beacon, Wilcox glide slope and 
ARC CD-1 course director system on Bag- 
gett Transportation Co.’s Beechcraft Super- 
18. 

@ Skymotive, Inc., Chicago, has just com- 
pleted the installation of Bendix radar and 
other modification work, including strip- 


ping and repainting, on Texas-Illinois Na- 
tural Gas Pipeline Co.’s DC-3, 
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This Lockheed is lightweight, 
yet has high performance 
with all safety features. 


Conversion 105 is a high per- 
formance Lodestar featuring the 
latest Bendix weather radar in the 
nose. This business aircraft was 


Interior of cabin seats 10 passen- completely modified by Executive 
gers, has fold-up tables, berth- 


able sofa. 


Aircraft Service... from the radar 
in the nose to guaranteed sealed 
tanks with brazier-head rivets, to 
the super-fine cabin. This was the 
third conversion EAS performed 
for this particular customer. Sat- 
isfied customers are our best 


a ae recommendation. 
Cockpit and all radio, navigational 
and electronic gear was installed 
by Executive Aircraft—Electronics. L. V. EMERY, President 


AIRCRAFT SERVICE, inc. 


P. O. BOX 7307 © DALLAS, TEXAS (Garland Airport) FAirdale 2675 


Meet Bill Judd, TWA Captain and flyer ex- Met-L-Matic constant speed propeller. 


traordinary. In his personal plane, Star of “Serious icing and many hours of adverse 
the Red Sea, (Cessna 180) he took off from weather . . . needed most use of power 
New York and flew non-stop to Paris, available . . . absolute maximum in fuel 
France, in flying’s worst possible weather economy...accomplished flight only 
conditions. Starting 1500 pounds over- with a completely efficient, controllable 
loaded, he made the flight in only 24 hours. propeller mechanism... my Met-L-Matic 
He gives much of the credit to his McCauley gave dependable and smooth operation.” 


PILOT PLANE PROPELLER » Conquotot 


Whether flying the Atlantic or a local flight...more and more flyers specify McCauley 
Met-L-Matic because it is highly efficient, smooth, and trouble-free, 


rr ZAIRUINERS 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION = _ 
anatase: | MELA 


Maintenance 
(Continued from page 33) 


that the cabin heater be operated on 
low heat only until these ducts can be 
changed. The replacement material can 
be obtained through the distributor 
from whom the airplane was purchased. 
Detailed instructions and replacement 
duct will not be available until June 1, 
1956. Sixteen hours of warranty labor 
will be granted to make this modifica- 
tion. Compliance with this bulletin is 
required prior to October 1, 1956.” 

Wright Engine Series: COGB; C9GC; 
C14BA and C18BA—Service Bulletins 
Nos.: C9-256; C14-152; C18B-392: Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corporation has recently 
issued the subject mandatory service 
bulletins, requiring all subject valves 
not supplied directly by them or their 
divisions to be inspected for the follow- 
ing reason, quoted from the aforesaid 
bulletins: 

“Tt has come to our attention and has 
been verified by us that exhaust valves 
are being sold by others than this cor- 
poration and its divisions as 128899 ex- 
haust valves which do not meet the 
standards and specifications of that 
part, and the use of which in our opin- 
ion may constitute a hazard to opera- 
tion of engines in which they are used.” 


Worn Tools Cause Hydraulic Failure 

An airline operating DC-3 equipment 
recently reported a hydraulic system 
failure that was caused by a foreign 
piece of rubber caught in the return 
line. Investigation disclosed that the 
rubber was from the Aeroquip lines 
on the pressure side of the hydraulic 
pumps on recently assembled power 
packs, 

It was traced to a worn mandrel of 
the assembly tools, which scored or 
gouged the inner lines of 4% inch Aero- 
quip hose. The worn tools were dis- 
carded and new tools obtained. 


Firewall Cannon Plug Stalls Engines 


The stalling of a Wright 1820 engine 
on a Lockheed owned by Thatcher 
Glass (NBAA member) was traced to 
a firewall cannon plug. Formerly, the 
plug was a three-thread overscrew type, 
saftied by wire through a drilled hole 
secured on the underside of the plug. 
The wire snapped on takeoff and per- 
mitted the screw to back off three 
threads, thus disconnecting the mag- 
neto, and the engine stalled. Remedy: 
replace three-thread electrical cannon 
plugs with standard ten-thread. 

From the same source comes advice 
to be sure Lockheed Bulletin 112 has. 
been complied with, particularly re- 
garding the horizontal stabilizer spar. 
There are two holes in the spar, drilled 
for purpose of jig attachment during 
initial assembly. These holes were never 
approved, and are responsible for 
cracks appearing on nearly all Lodestar 
and Ventura spars. Remedy: make sure 
your Lockheed complies with Factory 
Bulletin 112. 
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